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One of a series designed 
to help every student 
make every letter better. 
The letter at the right is 
“pretty bad.” Granted! 
But how would you ad- 
vise your students to re- 
type it? The panel at the 
right gives Royal’s sug- 


gestion. yon . tne new FoIding 
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HERE IS PROOF... A recent survey of 20,- 
037 of the nation’s leading schools shows more 
Royals used than any other typewriter! Royal is 
an outstanding favorite with students and 
teachers everywhere. For it is the only typewriter 
with MAGIC Margin, Royal’s patented feature 
that enables margins to be set instantly, auto- 
matically, at either side of your letter, merely by 
touching a tiny lever! The result, teachers agree, 
is both a greater interest in better-looking let- 
ters . . . and the facility to produce them! 

Ask your Royal representative to 

show you MAGIC Margin and the 


many other exclusive Royal im- 
provements. No obligation. 


e-mark Reg. U. S. Pat f 
ht 1940, Royal Typewriter Company 


ane ROYAL WoRLD’s NO. 1 TYPEWRITER 
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For you. This course which integrates 
regular secretarial subjects with Edi- 
phone Voice Writing, reflects prestige 
... builds for your institution a reputa- 
tion for sound, down-to-earth training. 









For students. Ediphone- trained 
secretaries are in demand. This course 
fits them for higher-than-average 
starting salaries. 






For employers. This course provides 
a means of securing faster, more able, 
more valuable secretarial employees. 





Why not send for full information 
about this remarkable course, now? It 


TEACH EDISON VOICE WRITING 


Ediphone 


EDISON OILCEWRITER 















“EDIPHONE VOICE WRITING Al 


ANY WAY YOU LOOK AT IT—this course 


reflects prestige and increased earning power 





was painstakingly prepared by such 
business school authorities as Kilduff, 
Goodfellow, Allen, Card and Cope- 
land. It is published by the South- 
Western Publishing Co. It is thorough, 
practical and easily adaptable by your 
staff. It is the only course of its kind. 


COMPLETE SET OF TEACHING MATERIAL 
FREE WITH EVERY EDIPHONE 


pane ee eee aa ok knee aie woamame 
' 

: The Ediphone, Dept. Ji 

1 Div. of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N.J. 
! (or, Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 

' 610 Bay St., Toronto). 

' Gentlemen: 

Please send me complete data on the course, 
“Ediphone Voice Writing and Integrated Sub- 
jects,’” and information about teaching material. 
i 
School Name. 

Address 
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Save money 


Journal of Business Education does its part... 


We are letting the Journal of Business Education 
present part of a story about a new and vastly better 
method of duplicating—a method of specific interest 
to schools and colleges teaching business practice. 


The above reproduction was made from one of hun- 
dreds of copies turned out by a duplicating machine! 


Here are clear, sharp lines and letters—the kind 
of reproduction you expect to see in today’s maga- 
zine — but, we want you to see one of the actual 
duplicated copies. It will show, better than words 
can tell, how a duplicating method of greater versa- 
tility and higher quality can be used to advantage 
in two important ways. First, by giving students a 
working knowledge of anew and better method which 


greatly increases their value to future employers. 
Second, by producing a far greater variety of mate- 
rial needed for administrative purposes. 

Let us put the case in your hands. Just send the 
corner of this advertisement with your letterhead to 
the address below. With your copy of ‘Exhibit A,” 
we will send samples of duplicating used by other 
schools—forms and messages you may have consider- 
ed impractical to produce within your own office. It’s 
all very simple, the Multigraph way. And economical. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
1214 Babbitt Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


MULTIGRAPH and MULTILITH are trade-marks registered in the United States Patent Office 


Multigraph*** Multigraph Duplicator *** Multilith 
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SECRETARY! 


MANY YEARS AGO, a fine Spencerian hand was the the u 
ests a 


busin 
long ago, the ability to write decipherable potlooks The 


chief mark of a fine secretary. And not so very 


at great speed gained many choice secretarial posi- contir 
tions. inasm 
practi 
world 


BUT TODAY’S EMPLOYERS look with favor upon 


secretarial applicants who can produce the Dicta- 


in wh 


phone Certificate of Proficiency (proof that they 
have had the equivalent of 50 hours’ practical office 


experience ). These girls are chosen ahead of others! 


THERE ARE STILL TOO FEW Dictaphone - trained 


“Or 
rirls however to meet this growing, insistent de- 
9 ° tal 


specia 
mand. And the more progressive schools are seiz- :- Ww 
shoulc 
boys a 
them 

positions ... right after graduation! Brot 


No, 


WRITE TODAY for information about this popular 7 
munc 


ing this opportunity to improve greatly their gradu- 


ates’ chances of finding the better-paying secretarial 


Dictaphone Business Practice Course that has al- 
ready prepared so many ambitious students to en- 
ter the business world and become a credit to their 
schools. And we will be glad to demonstrate this 
practical course by appointment, with no obligation 


to you. 
“Ed 
to see 
DICTAPHONE CORPORATION [hr 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION sion in 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY | 
1 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied 
and cre 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


by Herbert A. Tonne 
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“Introduction to Business 


When the junior business training course was first 
introduced its chief aim was not so much to acquaint 
young people with the basic activities of business as to 
familiarize them with the routine functions of the busi- 
ness Office, to develop clerical skills and especially to 
prepare the high school “drop-out” for his initial job. 
Today introduction to business aims to introduce the 
student to business life and living, to offer exploration 
and guidance to those interested in business and to serve 
as a foundation upon which further courses in business 
will be based. The course accomplishes these aims 
through the teaching of business, consumer and _per- 
sonal-use information helpful to all individuals, through 
the use of materials suited to the students’ needs, inter- 
ests and abilities, and through participation in common 
business activities. 

The common business activities in this course will 
continue to serve partially the needs of the “drop-outs” 
inasmuch as it familiarizes them with incidental clerical 
practices, thereby helping them better to understand the 
world in which they work and the business organization 
in which they are employed. 


A Prophecy 


“Our educational system should contain a series of 
special schools whose curriculum should have in mind 
the wants of the future business man. Also, schools 
should be so arranged that they could take care of our 
boys at the age they are obliged to leave school and give 
them a systematic, well-rounded special training, as 
thorough and detailed as circumstances may permit.” 

No, this was not written by one of our contemporary 
business teachers. The statement was made by Ed- 
mund J. James before the American Bankers Associa- 


ls Foundational 


It must not be overlooked that introduction to busi- 
ness is accepted not only as a foundational course for 
the business student but also for all students who must 
sooner or later make contacts with the business world. 
No matter what vocational choice the student makes, 
no matter what type of vocational training the student 
finally receives, introduction to business should precede 
all specialized vocational business courses. Some cities 
have realized the tremendous value of this course by 
requiring it of commercial students. In a few cities 
there has been a tendency to seek an undifferentiated 
program in the ninth year with English, civics and sci- 
ence as the basic program for the ninth year. An under- 
standing of business is at least as important as basic 
knowledge of science, for example. We can do little 
as individuals to achieve higher research in science. 
However, everyone makes a contribution or is a handi- 
cap to our economic welfare in the wise or unwise use 
he makes of the services of business. Knowledge of 
business by all is fundamental to our social welfare. 
Let not the well-established outcomes of introduction to 
business be forgotten in ithe shuffle of hasty curriculum 


revision. 


Unfulfilled 


tion in 1893 in “A Plea for the Establishment of Com- 
mercial High Schools.” This plea is just as valid today 
as it was fifty years ago. We might now substitute the 
term “Full-time Vocational School” or “Junior College” 
for commercial high school. We still have not achieved 
the proposal made by Dr. James. Is it because we are 
unable to adjust ourselves to obvious needs or is it be- 
cause those who make these types of proposals are 
suggesting something that does not fit in with our 
present educational pattern? 


What Is Consumer Education ?: 


“Education should consciously and vigorously set out 
to see that the American people get higher and more en- 
during satisfactions from their large expenditures for 
tecreation,’” so says the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion in its just published study on Education and Eco- 
nomic IVell-Being in American Democracy. 

“The returns from money expended for recreational 
and creative arts for amusement, and other leisure time 
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activities should be taken account of by consumer edu- 
cation.” Here we have first-hand evidence of the tend- 
ency that is typical in all social life. A term is or- 
iginated to serve a specific purpose and then is ex- 
panded to include everything remotely related. If the 
term “Consumer Education’ continues to expand, it 
will revolve itself into a synonym for practical educa- 
tion and finally for just plain education. 
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Monroe Adding-Calculator. It is simple and easy to Boren 
learn on. The pupil masters machine operation and builds 
the fundamentals of business arithmetic quickly—the .*. 
same machine operation and applications that he will field « 


be meeting in his daily work in office, store, or factory. _— ' 
We have set a special price on the Monroe Educator. 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Male 


In an article on “Opportunities for 
Male Stenographers” in the February 
Business Education |W’orld, Miss George 
says of a study which she made: “Slightly 
less than 50 per cent of the 90 employers 
interviewed used male stenographers. 
Men stenographers were preferred by 
34.4 per cent of these employers; women 
stenographers, by 51.1 per cent. Thirteen 
employers, or 14.5 per cent, expressed no 
preference. 

Would the author have us believe that 
about 50 per cent of emplovers prefer 
male stenographers; that only 34.4 per 
cent prefer female stenographers; and 
that 14.5 per cent of employers have no 
preference? Of course not, since there 
are few sufficiently gullible, or blind, or 
prejudiced to believe any such nonsense. 
But why doesn’t the author tell us on 
what basis her 9) employers were se- 
lected? They surely do not represent a 
“random sampling!” T can select 90 em- 
ployers who use male stenogranhers al- 
most exclusively—if given plenty of time. 
But IT can select 900 employers who use 
only female stenographers—and I don't 
need “plenty of time” in which to do it. 


Stenographers 


Again 


The only hint we have as to the 90 
employers is found in references to oil 
companies, railroads, city transportation 
companies, wholesale fruit companies, and 
airplane factories. How many such em- 
ployers are there in your community? 
What per cent of local stenographers 
work for such companies ? 

I have pointed out often that 
still are some opportunities for 
stenographers, that only high type boys 
can hope to get them, that only a supe- 
rior type of training will prepare for 
them, and that some boys with special 
aptitudes and interests should be guided 
in this direction. On these points the 
author referred to seems to agree. But 
the absence of clarification as to the se- 
lection of her 90 employers and the in- 
clusion of certain generalizations on the 
basis of them, mav lead many to join 
the small group of educators who are 
urging boys to enroll for their steno- 
graphic courses without taking into ac- 
count limited employment opportunities 
and the peculiar aptitudes and abilities 
and interests required for success of boys 
in this field. 


there 
male 


Slow Progress 


_ Younger teachers who think that train- 
ing for the distributive occupations and 
co-onerative business training are recent 
innovations whose merits are as vet un- 
known, should read the brief statement 
bv Siegler. on page 416 of the January, 
1940, number of the Business Education 
World. A avarter of a century ago both 
were initiated in a New York high school 
A year later we organized retail selling 


courses and co-operative office training 
courses (week-about) in Rochester, New 
York. 

3ut it remained for the George-Deen 
Act, with its $1,200,000, to arouse much 
interest in this new field and in a new 
way to handle training for the older field 
of office training. What will the next 25 
vears bring forth? 


Competition 


Should consumer-economic (business) 
education be limited to any one depart- 
ment? Is it not something bigger than 
any single department, or any small group 
of departments? Why departments at 
all? Tradition? 

\n article in the February I1’orld savs: 
“Apparently, the department or group that 
builds the best courses of study and de- 
velops the most adequate materials, and 
‘does it the soonest’, will dominate the 
field of social-business education for 
some time to come.”* The implication 


“*Social Obj 


Once more our good old bookkeeping 
(no “accounting” this time) is discussed 
in terms of its “social objectives.”** Oh, 
yes, the “personal” objective is included. 
And the “family” one too. But the 
author apologizes for not being able to 
discuss more than a “few of the ob- 
jectives” of this good old standby in the 
time at his disposal. I often have won- 
dered just how many objectives there are 

** Modern Business Educatiin, January 194¢, 
Page 11. 
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ectives’’ 


business educators should enter 
this race for dominance and not lag be- 
hind other departments. Too bad. Such 
competition will set back sound consumer 
education many years, and what is worse 
from the point of view of business edu- 
cation, discredit this latter type of train- 
ing in the eves of those whose support 
it most sorely needs—employers, educa- 
tional administrators, guidance workers, 
and taxpayers. 


is that 


Social-Business Fducation,” by 
Education H orld, February, 


*“Trends in 
Jones. Business 
1940, page 469. 


etc. 


to choose from-—or rather to strive to 
achieve—in this course. No one has had 
time to list them all. Some day, if I should 
happen to be chairman of a_ meeting, 
conference, panel, or round-table | am go- 
ing to stage a sort of marathon on this 
one topic—the objectives of bookkeeping. 

But the author whose article has at- 
tracted my attention emphasizes the wo- 
cational objective throughout. More 
power to him—if he will limit this to 
those who have the ability to achieve it. 


But, this sentence slowed me up a ‘ittle 
before I decided that I couldn't interpret 
it: “Bookkeeping in the future will con- 
tinue to be vocational, but it will have 
a definite trend toward vocational usabil- 
ity.” How can a thing be vocational and 
not be vocationally usable? 

Now let’s see about that personal fac- 
tor. (Either the title of the article was 
forgotten, or “personal” and “social” are 
synonymous. ) Here are the personal 
values of bookkeeping: (1) budgeting, 
(2) noting things in a pocket memoran- 
dum book, (3) keeping personal records, 
(4) recording deductions for social s¢ 
curity, (5) income tax data, (6) check- 
ing store, dairy, and other monthly bills, 
and (7) records for social organizations. 
Not a very imposing list. 

What about budgeting, memoranda, and 
cash records as a part of junior business 
training? The author of the article says: 
“Records of this type (milk, store orders, 
etc.) should be taught in junior business 
training rather than in bookkeeping.” So 
out go four of the seven personal objec 
tives. 

How do you get your income tax da 

or do you? From a properly kept check 
book stub? Or a record of cash in and 
cash out? Not much bookkeeping here. 


{ 


la 


So out goes number 5. 
Deductions for 


keeping? Look it up 


Book- 


number 


social security. 
and eras¢ 


] 


sOCclal O1 


have the records of 
ganizations left. I am stumped here. In 
terpret and classify it as you will and 
then leave 7 in, or take it out as you 
please. 

So it all comes down to this—but let me 
quote the article in which [ find just 
what I want to say: “We should be able 
to cover in not more than four weeks all 
of the strictly personal and social applica 
I read the whole article! 


‘*Funnies’ 


It is next to impossible in this day and 
age to keep the “funnies” from bobbing 
up in the most unexpected places. A short 
time ago I was startled to find a page of 
“funnies” in one of America’s oldest and 
most sedate daily newspapers. Much has 
been written about this phenomenon in 
modern journalism. Some deplore it as 
evidence of low national intelligence, 
while others pass it off as proof of our 
determination to laugh at something even 
if the rest of the world is intent on its 
own destruction. 

The “puzzle” in some form is almost 
universally accepted as a necessary fea- 
ture of every newspaper and of many 
more pretentious journals. It may be 
just the common variety of cross-word 
puzzle, or a more subtle type of intelli- 
gence quiz, or the old-fashioned but al- 
ways intriguing “find the hidden some 
thing or other type.” 

But why bother about “funnies” and 
“puzzles” in an educational journal? 
Surely readers of such periodicals are 
safe from such journalistic material. 
Don’t be too sure. In the March number 
of this Journal there is evidence 
that a “funny” page (perhaps I should say 
“another funny page”) has been added. 
Or is it a “puzzle page”? No end of 
queries arise as one reads it. However 
it may be characterized, it is, academic- 
ally speaking, as amazing as the appear- 
ance of Rip Van Winkle must have been 
when he emerged from his long siesta. 

What is the page? If you can’t find it, 
just forget that I mentioned it. I often 
am wrong. 


But we 


tions, \nd 
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some 
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Leading educators the country over 
now recognize the importance of 
giving students the kind of practical 


come 


office machine training that will en- 
able them to get desirable jobs when 
they finish school. 


It is therefore necessary that class- 


perience in meeting the needs of 
business and in working with all 
types of schools in the development 
of practical training courses. 


Fo 
three 
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——sho 
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This experience is available to you, soe 
without obligation, by writing to would 
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THIS NEW MANUAL OFFICE MACHONES mater 
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This new manual is offered gratis ; compl 
to officers and members of boards aS prosp¢ 
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room training simulate office expe- 
rience as much as possible, and that 
the type of machines used in train- 
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INCE office practice has come to 

to be recognized as a full-fledged 
member of the commercial education 
family, it is interesting to recall that 
once upon a time we had an omni- 
bus course, bearing this label, into 
which we poured many ingredients 
and a dash of this and a dash of that 
to round out a course in office prac- 
tice. 

It was not uncommon to find two 
schools in the same school system 
with vastly different conceptions con- 
cerning the content of the course. It 
was truly a course of miscellanies. 
Out of this chaos we have formu- 
lated the notion that office practice 
may well be offered along three 
general lines: 1, battery; 2, rotation: 
3, integrated or model office. These 
three plans are 
generally accepted 
and form the 
present working 
basis for courses 
in the subject. In- 
dividual facilities 
and local needs 
have been the de- 
termining factor 
in making a_ se- 
lection. It is 
hardly necessary 
to add that prog- 
ress has been 
made and_ that 
this comparatively 
new subject has 
come to stay. 

For years the 
three R’s of com- 
mercial education 
—shorthand, typewriting and book- 
keeping—constituted the sum total of 
our offerings. We have been slow to 
enlarge our offerings for in many 
cases that meant that our three R’s 
would shrink in importance—we rea- 
soned. Further delay has been 
brought about by the lack of suitable 
text material. The general criticism 
is that no one textbook contains the 
material that many of us feel should 
be included in a course of this kind. 
It would not be difficult to construct 
an acceptable textbook if we were 
permitted to take the more suitable 
material from the several available 
books and construct one new and 
complete volume. Faced with the 
prospect of writing a textbook and 
the organization of acceptable subject 
matter and exercises, many have 
abandoned their original good inten- 
tions to introduce the subject. All of 
this has happened in spite of the fact 





Training Successful Clerical Workers 


by E. W. Alexander 


Hadley Vocational School 


St. Louis, Missouri 


that it is difficult to find a field in 
which so many untouched resources 
await the arrival of the curriculum 
maker. 


A careful reading of our literature 


discloses that a series of strictly cleri- 
cal practice-exercises run through 
our present day offerings in office 
practice; however, machine and ap- 
pliance operation predominates in 
the battery and rotation plans. We 
have neglected to initiate practical 
exercises in which strictly clerical 
procedures are recognized. \We may 





Section of the Model Office at Hadley Vocational School 


well add a fourth plan of presenting 
office practice, namely clerical pro- 
cedures. This fourth plan provides 
the basis for office practice instruc- 
tion in any teaching situation not 
specifically provided for in the three 
earlier plans. The four plans appear 
adequate to meet any teaching prob- 
lem in this field. The clerical pro- 
cedures plan makes a particular ap- 
peal to those schools possessing no 
more than a minimum of equipment. 

In our local situation, the commer- 
cial department of a large vocational 
school, an excellent opportunity was 
presented for the introduction of 
clerical procedures in certain courses. 
It is not maintained that our office 
practice program should be dupli- 
cated elsewhere, nor is it claimed 
that we have all the answers. Our 
experience in gathering material 





has led us to the representative offices 
of our city where we received a 
hearty welcome, and we have comc 
away with what we feel is the genuine 


thing. We expect to go back for 
more. It is the purpose of this 


article to indicate how we_ have 
tapped resources that have provided 
subject matter for our clerical pro- 
cedures section. 


A Difficulty to be Overcome 


What duties are 
If we 


What is a clerk ? 
to be performed by a clerk? 
knew the answers, our problem would 
not be a difficult one. We are not 
so fortunate as our colleagues in the 
field of trade and industrial edu- 
cation. They set out to teach a boy 
to become a moulder hand or a lay- 
out man. In an 
extraordinary de- 
gree they know 
just what tasks 
that student will 
perform. The 
great number and 
variety of tasks to 
be performed by 
the clerk are quite 
generally different 
in competing of- 
fices of the same 
industry. When 
we are able to 
break down and 
classify clerical 
operations, we 
still do not know 
what our trainee 
is going to en- 
counter in the 
practices in a field which lends itself 
to a multitude of ramifications and 
interpretations. 


The Place of Office Practice 
in the Curriculum 


It is reasonable to assume that 
curriculum experts would be willing 
to approve this statement: Junior 
3usiness Training effectively taught, 
or its equivalent, is recognized as 
suitable background for the further 
study of office practice. This in- 
struction may be followed by in- 
dividual instruction in general cleri- 
cal operations without any attempt at 
coordination. These general clerical 
operations are to include a knowledge 
of clerical procedures and recording, 
use of the telephone, filing, mailing 
and use of the more common office 
machines and appliances. The stu- 
dent becomes capable of doing these 
things well before attempting them in 
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an integrated plan. At this stage of 
training, the integrated or model of- 
fice plan is introduced to permit the 
use of knowledge and skills acquired 
in the earlier units of the course. 

We need to recognize that we have 
groups of students possessed of vary- 
ing abilities. The individual is per- 
mitted to progress at his own speed. 
We can generally observe the drive 
exerted to move along with his fel- 
lows. This is discernible in the mat- 
ter of accuracy, neatness, quantity 
of production, punctuality and gen- 
eral understanding. 

This kind of office practice per- 
mits the assignment of the student 
to a task on his own level, after ob- 
serving his attainments in the earlier 
units of the course. Since our pro- 
cedures have a reasonable amount of 
flexibility, we can abandon a portion 
of our outlined course and adapt our 
instruction to the capabilities of the 
individual. Experimentation may be 
necessary to find a niche into which 
certain individuals may fit. This 
kind of office practice recognizes that 
there are many jobs for the average 
and below average in business. If 
we are training for leadership we 
must consider that there are many 
grades of leadership. We would do 


well to train all students for em- 
ployment on some level. 
Some Attempts to Procure 
and Organize Subject Matter 


The accumulation of a vast amount 
of material permits a close scrutiny 
and finer choice of the more accepta 
ble subject matter. 

Visible Exercises 


Any course in office practice should 
make provision for practice in the use 
of visible equipment. The widespread 


Recording Transactions in the Banks of 
Blank Forms 


use of this equipment makes it desirable 
that our students become acquainted with 
available materials. 

The following exercises have been de- 
veloped after a study of local applica- 
tions: 

1. Personnel Records 
(a) Application Blanks 


(b) Service Records 
(c) Pay Roll Records 
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Accounts -Receivable and Credit Man- 

ager Records 

(a) Transfer data from old style ledger to 
visible blanks 

(b) Segregate slow accounts 

(c) Record Collection efforts 

(d) Use follow-up system 


. Stock Records 


(a) Record inventories 
(b) Enter sales 
(c) Enter purchases 


. Records for Sales Manager 


(a) Enter sales data 

(b) Make study of data 

(c) Records by sales territories 

(d) Record efforts to increase sales 


5. Installment Account Records 


(a) Record installment payments 
(b) Record of demonstrations 

(c) Follow-up delinquent accounts 
(d) Enter record of trade-ins 


. Prospect Records 
(a) Keep Prospect file 
(b) Record sales effort 
(c) Use follow-up system 
If a regular installation of commercially 
manufactured equipment is out of the 


(7.) On an outline map of Missouri indi- 
cate the three sales territories. (The 
county in which each of the present ac- 
counts is located as well as each immedj- 
ately adjacent county comprise our sales 
territories. ) 
(8.) For purposes of comparison, show 
increase or decline in total sales for the 
year. 
(9.) Construct a circle graph. Allow one- 
fourth of the graph to each population 
group and indicate the per capita sales })y 
groups é 
These brief suggestions point th: way 
for extending the practice to any desired 
length. 


Electric Addressograph 


Where clerical procedures may be ‘acili- 
tated by the use of the machine, the ma- 
chine is used. 

Three problems involving Addrcsso- 
graph applications have found favo 

(1) Pay Roll. One hundred plate-, em- 
bossed with the name, code number, «ross 
pay, deductions for social securit, and 
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ASSEMBLING AND BINDING BANK OF VISIBLE FORMS 
(1.) The blank forms necessary to make up the bank of visible equipment are } 


in order as shingles overlap. 


Each blank is made secure on moistened gummed 


(2.) To prevent slipping, a narrow strip of moistened gummed tape is placed 


the full length of the binding edge. 


(3.) The cardboard used for the binder is folded over one inch. The bank of | 
forms is placed under this fold, two holes are punched and round head paper fast: 


are inserted to make the set ready for use. 


question, a home-made binder will serve 
the purpose at negligible cost. 

Required: A series of transactions or data 
that have continuity. 

Practice Material: Transactions to provide 
volume practice. 

Supplementary Text Material: Assemble 
material dealing with each subject studied. 
Supplies: Suitable blank forms and trays 
or binders to hold forms in visible fashion. 


Extract from 
Records for Sales Manager 


(1.) Data for three Missouri territories 
are furnished with this project. This sales 
information for the year 1937 is to be 
transferred to the customer record where 
it may be studied and permit the making 
of comparisons that may result in the 
increasing of sales in these territories. 
(2.) Figures are supplied to show sales by 
months for the year on radios, refrig- 
erators, appliances, lamps, fixtures and 
wire. 

(3) The sales manager is arranging to 
extend sales franchises for the new year 
and desires a report showing names of 
dealers who failed to meet their quota. 
(4.) On a map of Missouri, place a map 
oe at each town in the territory. 

5.) Offer electros and F. H. A. material 

. our dealers who have been active in 
purchasing electrical fixtures and/or wire 
during the past year. 
(6.) Prepare a list showing customers 
(a) who have not made purchases of cer- 
tain lines of merchandise; (b) whose pur- 
chases have been negligible ; (c) whose 
purchases show a decline. 


other funds, and net pay, are used in 
paring the pay roll. The pay roll is 
printed on the Addressograph equippe 
with a multi-column lister. On the se 
impression, deductions and net pay 
printed. 


Addressograph With Lister Attachment 


Prepares Pay Roll 


(2) Casualty Insurance. One hundred 
zinc plates embossed with name, address, 
code information, and premium due date 
are used to print premium notices for 
mailing to the insured. Selector device !s 
used. 

(3) Publishing Company. Zinc plates 
embossed with name of subscriber, expiré a- 
tion date and other data are used in ad- 

(Concluded on page 22 
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Social Security T 


OULD you purchase a life in- 

surance policy without first 
making inquiries as to the face of 
the policy or the amount of the pe- 
riodic annuity payment to you if you 
chose that type of policy? If you 
were to put money in a savings ac- 
count would you be interested in 
knowing from time to time the 
amount you have accumulated? 
Would you be interested in the rate 
of interest you are to receive on 
your savings? If you were employed 
by a private business would you be 
interested in knowing the nature of 
the unemployment protection your 
employer has provided when his vol- 
ume of business does not justify your 
services? The answers to such ques- 
tions are » quite obvious. 

Yet, there are millions of workers 
who are affected by the social secu- 
rity program, and have only 
a vague knowledge of how it 
affects them and their per- 
sonal finances. The great 
majority of our students will 
participate in the program 
and hence must be familiar 
with its principal features if 
they are to plan a financial 


program intelligently. If the 
teacher recognizes personal 


values in business education, 
where can he find one that 
outweighs this subject in im- 
portance ? 

The numerous social and 


economic aspects of social 
security taxes have far 
reaching significance. It is 


admitted to be a great social 
and economic experiment, 
but it is the most construc- 
tive and comprehensive step 
that has been taken during 
our era of economic planning toward 
a solution of our problem of inse- 
curity due to unemployment and old 
age. It is unfortunate that the funds 
collected under this act must be called 
a tax because all but the cost of ad- 
ministering the act is a back-log of 
purchasing power to be distributed 
to individuals when needed most ur- 
gently. Most citizens are not really 
opposed to a tax unless they must 
help pay some portion of it, or un- 
less it is to be spent for some un- 
worthy cause. If one takes for 


granted that old age and unemploy- 
ment benefits are socially desirable, 
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by George J. Eberhart 


State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


then this tax should be contrasted 
with taxation for other purposes. 
The teacher is in an excellent posi- 
tion to give the young worker the 
proper attitude toward it as a part 
of his economic plan. Many workers 
are giving our young people only 
their reaction toward deductions 
from their pay checks, without point- 
ing out the benefits. 

Why have we shunned considera- 
tion of the additional obligations 
thrust upon business and workers by 
social security legislation ? Perhaps 


it is because the details and _princi- 
ples were believed beyond the com- 
prehension of our students. 


Again, 





“Monthly payments after his retirement at the age of 65, or 


later as he chooses.”’ 


it may be because the teacher has not 
had the time, or materials, or the 
inclination to learn the details of the 
act. Very little material about the 
social security program can be found 
in our high school texts. 

When a businessman pays sala- 
ries, he must now consider the 
amount of the deduction from the 
employee’s pay, his liability to the 
federal government and the various 
states in which he has employees, 
and his expenses for the various 
taxes he has incurred. When we 
teach students to record the payment 
of salaries in the customary manner 








What Shall We Teach About 


axes? 


we should realize that businesses 
would be fined if they followed our 
instruction. It is not suggested that 
an exhaustive study be made of so- 
cial security taxes but enough time 
should be devoted to this important 
subject to acquaint students with at 
least the two major considerations 
of social security legislation briefly 
described in this article. 


Employee’s Benefits Under the 
Old-Age Benefit Taxes 


Each individual who has paid the 
tax by means of deductions from 
his salary or wages will receive 
monthly payments after his retire- 
ment at the age of 65 or later as he 
chooses. The amount deducted by 
the employer, one per cent of the 

earned, is matched by his 
contribution, and sent to the 

Federal Government each 

quarter. 

Since the 
ments were passed by the 


wages 
own 


recent amend- 
past session of Congress, 
benefits will be payable on a 
family basis. The benefits 
for a worker with neither de- 
pendent children nor wife 1s 
determined according to the 
following formula based on 
his earnings for the period 
of his contributions: 
40% of the first $30 averag 
monthly wages, plus 10% of the 
next $200 average monthly 
wages, plus 1% increase on this 
amount for every year in which 
he earned at least $200 in em- 
ployment covered by the act. 
Supplementary benefits are 
added to the above amount 
if the worker has a wite or 
dependent child. The work- 
er is entitled to receive a 50 
per cent increase in his monthly bene- 
fits for either a wife or a dependent 


child, or the amounts are doubled 
he has both wife and dependent 
child. Since the recent revision of 


the act widows and heirs of workers 
tay also receive benefits under cer- 
tain conditions. Thus, Congress has 
liberalized materially the benefits in 
addition to reducing the payments to 
support the fund. A study of the 
Act will reveal a number of qualify- 
ing statements as to minimum and 
maximum payments, and lump sum 
payments to the employees or the 
estate of a deceased employee. 
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Everyone should appreciate this 
significant fact, that it is possible 
for an individual to estimate his po- 
tential benefits to the degree that he 
can estimate his earnings. And even 
more, he is assured that the amount 
takes into consideration his family 
obligations. It seems logical to as- 
sume that an individual would have 
the same interest in this plan that he 
would in any form that his savings 
might take. Furthermore, there is a 
vital need for him to be sufficiently 
informed that he may use his right 
of franchise to protect this invest- 
ment. 

The last session of Congress illus- 
trated the possibilities of tampering 
with this very important piece of 
legislation. By a reduction in the 
ultimate payments to the fund by 
two-thirds and liberalization of bene- 
fits to a marked degree, Congress and 
the President have raised the ques- 
tion as to whether the original plan 
grossly overestimated the amount of 
funds required or whether the revi- 
sion was an attempt to play the role 
of an economic “Santa Claus”. Since 
the revision, the Social Security 
Board has abandoned plans to build 
a huge reserve and has estimated that 
by 1955 it will be necessary to ap- 
propriate funds from other tax 
sources to meet the monthly benefits. 
The chief justification for a govern- 
ment old-age retirement program is 
the lack of the wage earner’s will 
power to set aside regularly amounts 
from his income for such a purpose. 
If the government is to require him 
tc save regularly and is to assume 
guardianship of the fund, the in- 
telligent worker and voter will de- 
mand a plan to safeguard his sav- 
ings that is in accordance with sound 
business principles. 


Benefits Provided by Unemploy- 
ment Taxes 


The second major form of benefit 
provided by the Federal Social Se- 
curity Act relates to compensation 
for the temporarily unemployed 
worker. The Federal Act was drawn 
in such a manner that it encouraged 
the various states to enact laws pro- 
viding for unemployment compensa- 
tion from funds previously paid in 
by employers. Every state has en- 
acted such a law. In most states the 
employer pays a tax of 2.7 per cent 
of his payroll to the state and .3 per 
cent of his payroll to the Federal 
Government to provide the necessary 
funds. There are numerous varia- 
tions in such laws passed by the va- 
rious states although forty states 
have uniform rates as mentioned 
above and the employees are exempt 
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from contributions to the fund. 
These laws provide for the payment 
of taxes on payrolls to a central office 
in each state to build up a fund. This 
fund is disbursed to persons who be- 
come unemployed and have worked 
for an employer who has made con- 
tributions. In most of the states all 
businesses organized for profit that 
employ eight or more persons are re- 
quired to pay this tax. In some cases 
the minimum number of employees 
is less than eight. When this topic 
is studied as a class project many 
interesting details will be worthy of 
consideration that cannot be men- 
tioned in this discussion. 


Effects of Social Security Legisla- 
tion on Bookkeeping Records 


Any bookkeeping teacher would 
agree that one should have some 
record of his savings or any device 
that will serve as a substitute for 
savings. Yet, there is no doubt that 
such records are kept by a small per 
cent of our 40,000,000 workers 
affected by this legislation. This is 
another example of that good old 
American characteristic of giving all 
cur attention to the increasing of the 
amount in the pay envelope to the 
exclusion of other financial matters 
equally important. The form of 
such a record is as simple as one 
cares to make it. The administrators 
of this program recommend that such 
a record be kept by the employee, 
showing the dates and amounts 
earned and the names of employers 
from whom the wages were received. 

The Federal Act also provides for 
a system of maternal welfare, aid to 
the needy blind, dependent children, 
and old-age assistance for the resi- 
dents of those states that will pay a 
portion of the costs. These provi- 
sions have a social significance, but 
apply to a much smaller number of 
persons than the two previous types 
of benefits. During the first three 
years of operation of the Social Se- 
curity program, aid was given to 
609,400 children, 40,000 blind per- 
sons, and 1,700,000 dependent o!d- 
aged persons.’ Over 40,000,000 work- 
ers have contributed to the old-age 
benefit fund while 27,500.000 work- 
ers are covered by unemployment in- 
surance in the United States. 

On the part of the businessman, 
this program requires numerous re- 
posts, additional records, more cash 
disbursements, setting up new ex- 
pense and liability accounts, and a 
complete record of all wages paid to 
each employee. This additional 


1“Three Years Progress in Social Security,” 
Monthly Labor Review, October, 1938. 


bookkeeping and clerical work is an 
integral part of a bookkeeping sys- 
tem. Many firms have found it 
necessary to increase their personnel 
to handle this phase of office work, 
The bookkeeping class that can spend 
only a short time on this subject 
could profitably study : 


1. Wage earner’s record of income 


a Employer’s expense accounts for: 
Federal Old-Age Excise Taxes 
Federal Unemployment Tax« 
‘State Unemployment Taxes 

. Employer’s liability accounts jor: 
Federal Old-Age Taxes Paya'le 
Federal Unemployment Taxes lay- 

able 
State 
able 


Unemployment Taxes |’ay- 


. Payroll disbursements with p: oper 
deduction for federal ol: -age 


benefits (and state unem)loy- 
ment taxes in some states) 

. The accrual and payment o: un- 
employment and old-age bv efit 
taxes. 

from unet 


] 


workers 
old-age 


3enefits to 

ployment and 

taxes. 
Taxes of all kinds are an expense 
that have been noticeably «)sent 
from most problems for book cep- 
ing instruction. Even thoug! the 
transaction is not fundamentally dif- 
ferent from other expenses, stu:ents 
build in their mind a conception that 
these problems are typical of real 
business experiences. 

Instructional materials within casy 
access of the teacher have not been 
plentiful. However, numerous bulle- 
tins and reports are available irom 
government agencies. The Social 
Security Board distributes a number 
of pamphlets, circulars and a monthly 
Social Security Bulletin. The U. S. 
Department of Labor also publishes 
circulars. The various states <is- 
tribute pamphlets and circulars 
through their Unemployment Com- 
pensation Divisions and their branch 
offices. Social Security Record Keep- 
ing by Pendry, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, and a lecture on 
Social Security Taxes by Langer, 
Walton Publishing Company contain 
instructional material applicable to 
bookkeeping instruction. Some of the 
most recent editions of high school 
bookkeeping texts have included 
some discussion of this topic but the 
resourceful teacher will wish to sup- 
plement this material with a more 
complete treatment. The teacher 
should anticipate many questions 
that will not be answered in sucn 
texts and yet worthy of an answer. 
A very good bibliography in addition 
to a number of articles may be found 
in The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science, March 1939, 
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Films for Merchandise Information 


HE prospective salesperson can 

acquire knowledge of merchan- 
dise from many sources. It is taken 
for granted, | believe, that the sales- 
person who is well informed about 
the goods he is to sell will enjoy his 
work more and be more successful 
than one who has acquired but little 
knowledge of his goods. 

Let’s take a look at some of the 
sources of information that are 
available to the student of salesman- 
ship: First one might consider the 
consumer. He will know some things 
about the merchandise he is using 
that the salesperson can never learn 
unless he is a consumer of the same 
article or listens to what the consum- 
er has to say about it. The goods 
themselves, and their labels will add 
to a salesperson’s knowledge if he 
will but use and read. 


Aids to the Sales Student 


Advertisements will aid the pros- 
pective salesperson in acquiring a 
valuable fund of 
knowledge. It is 
to be expected 
that the advertise- 
ments may be 
prejudiced but so 
is the consumer 
and the seller of 
any particular ar- 
ticle of merchan- 
dise. The people 
who write ad- 
vertisements are 
trained to secure 
desirable facts 
about the mer- 
chandise that will 
sell the goods. 
The advertising is 
so planned that 
these facts are 
handed on to the 
customer in such a manner as to 
create interest on the part of the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

Publications of manufacturing 
concerns provide accurate and _re- 
liable information about their mer- 
chandise. 

Trade journals are sponsored by 
almost every class of merchandise 
that is manufactured today. These 
are accurate, up-to-the-minute, and 
certainly are a veritable fount of 
information for the prospective 
salesperson. 

Material found in public libraries 
Should be a help in securing de- 
sirable merchandise information. A 
great deal of material, especially on 
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“The use of the film in connec- 
tion with other sources of infor- 
mation will give pupils a better in- 
sight into the manufacture of and 
a better knowledge of the uses, 
care and possibilities of the ar- 
ticles of merchandise they will be 
selling.” 





current subjects and = subjects not 
found easily in books, may often be 
found in periodicals. Here is where 
the Readers Guide to Periodical Lit- 
erature will become very useful. 
Fashion magazines, popular peri- 
odicals, and news items may all be 
used to supply merchandise informa- 
tion. The New York Sun runs a 
special column on “Retailing News” 
and another on “Advertising News,” 


“The film can provide information about many things such as sources of supply and 


of the raw material.”’ 


which will be helpful in supplying 
merchandise information. 


Using the Services of Testing 
Bureaus 


Merchandise testing bureaus mav 
play a helpful part to the searcher 
for information. The Bureau of 
Standards, Consumer’s Research, 
Consumer’s Union, and many other 
organizations such as departments of 
home economics and women’s maga- 
zines, play their part in giving in- 
formation to the prospective sales- 
person and to the consumer. 

The factory trip is a very desir- 
able feature in giving merchandise 
information, but since it is rather 


difficult at times to take a group to 
a factory, why not bring the factory 
to the classrooms by means of the 
Books and other 


moving picture? 
there 


publications are fine, but is 
not a greater understanding if the 
pupil can see what is being done as 
well as read about it? The film can 
provide information about many 
things such as the meaning and 
source of the name of the product, 
the stages of its development, sources 
of supply and of the raw material, 
methods of manufacture and special 
processes, which may give additional 
value to the article, interesting facts 
concerning the manufacturer, the 
factory and its workers, and methods 
of testing, much more realistically 
than the mere printed word can ever 
hope to do. 

Textiles play an important part 
in any textbook on merchandising, 
just as they do in any department 
store. How can the film help the 
instructor give accurate and lasting 
information about 
textiles’ Since 
cotton is the most 
versatile in use, 
we shall use it for 
an example. We 
have probably 
read and seen 
enough pictures 
about the raising 
of cotton to give 
a fairly adequate 
picture of the 
process in our 
minds. When we 
come to the man- 
ufacturing end, 
however, some of 
the descriptions 
of the various 
processes may 
leave a very vague 
and confused impression unless we 
actually see the process of conver- 
sion. \When we speak of a carding 
machine, perhaps we will have a 
fairly definite idea of its purpose, 
but as the cotton comes from that 
machine and is formed in a “sliver” 
and is then converted to a “sliver 
lap,’ we may become somewhat con- 
fused. Would not the film help give 
the pupil a much clearer idea of the 
whole process ? 


How Films can be Made Useful 


Not only in textiles, but in prac- 
tically every article of merchandise 
on the market today the film may 
play its part. Fur, leather, wood, 
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paper, rubber, glass, china, metals, 
oils, paints and varnishes, cosmetics, 
foods, from the raw material to the 
finished product, all have their story 
to be told by means of the film. 

Many commercial companies have 
films that have been developed for 
their own use that are now available 
for general distribution either direct 
or through the many film agencies 
throughout the country. Both silent 
and sound films are waiting for the 
instructor to use in giving merchan- 
dise information to his pupils. We 
should not overlook the film slide, 
both silent and sound, in our search 
for material to aid us. The Society 
for Visual Education plans to pre- 
pare a very large list of stillfilms 
on various articles of merchandise. 

The instructor must not get the 
idea that the film will do all his 
work for him. If he is to use the 
film intelligently, it will probably 
mean more work for him in prepa- 
ration but he will find that the use 
of the film in connection with other 
sources of information will give his 
pupils a better insight into the manu- 
facture of and a better knowledge 
of the uses, care and possibilities of 
the articles of merchandise they will 
be selling. There are dangers to be 
watched for also in the use of the 
film. The average high school pupil 
is very impressionable. When he 
sees a film prepared by and for a 
certain firm, to sell the idea of the 
particular brand of article they 
manufacture, he may become con- 
vinced that this particular brand of 
article of merchandise is the only 
one to buy. One of the best ways 
of combating this indoctrination is 
by the use of films similar to Get- 
ting Your Money’s Worth series one, 
two, and three which show the 
testing of various products by dis- 
interested laboratories in order to 
determine from what brands of 
merchandise you do get your 
money’s worth. 















































Information About Films 






Sources of information on films 
and film slides are many and varied. 
Many of the commercial com- 
panies who wish to put their prod- 
ucts before the public are sending 
information concerning their films 
to the majority of schools and col- 
leges. The Edncational Screen, a 
magazine devoted exclusively to the 
visual idea in education, _ lists 
monthly, new films that have been 
added to the libraries of the various 
distributors. The Business Screen, 
a magazine of commercial and edu- 
cational films, published at 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, 
contains much news of films that 
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may be utilized in sales-training 
courses. We must not overlook the 
bulletin of the California Bureau 
of Businesss Education — entitled 
Films for Use in Distributive Occu- 
pations. The Directory of Training 
Films published by the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association of 101 
West 3lst Street, New York, con- 
tains many worth-while films and 
filmslides which will be helpful. The 
Educational Film Catalog, published 
by the H. W. Wilson Company, 950 
University Avenue, New York, and 
the 1000 and One Film Directory, 
published by the Educational Screen 
of 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, are two comprehensive listings 
of films. 

Listed here are some of the films 
and filmslides that may be of help 
to other teachers of distributive 
occupations. These films are all of 
16 mm size either silent or sound. 
Film strips are 35 mm nf. 

China 

Clay, Hands and Fire, distributed by 
Copeland and Thompson, Inc., 206 
Fifth Avenue, New York, New York. 

Ceramics, distributed by Harmon Foun- 
dation, Inc., 140 Nassau Street, New 
York, New York. 

Pottery Making, distributed by Erpi 
Classroom Films, Inc., 35-11 Thirty- 
Fifth Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 

Potters Wheel, distributed by General 
Electric Co.. 1 River Road, Schenec- 
tady, New York. 


Textiles 


Art of Spinning and |leaving, distrib- 
uted by Harvard Film Service, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

Textiles, distributed by Gaumont Brit- 
ish Picture Corporation of America, 
1600 Broadway, New York. 

From Flax to Linen, distributed by 
Eastman Kodak Company, Teaching 
Films Division, Rochester, N. Y. 

Civilization’s Fabric, distributed by 
Fruit of the Loom Mills, 15 West- 
minster St., Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

Cotton, From Seed to Cloth, distributed 
by Films of Commerce Company, 
Inc., 21 W. 46 Street, New York. 

Land of Cotton, distributed by General 
Electric Company, 1 River Road, 
Schenectady, New York. 

Cooperative Wool from Fleece to 
Fabric, U. S. Dept. of Interior, Divi- 
sion of Information, Washington, 

19, 4. 

How  All-Wool-Blankets are Made, 
distributed by Y.M.C.A., 347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 

Story of Mohair, distributed by L. C. 
Chase and Company, 295 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 

IVool, distributed by Edited Pictures 
Svstem, Inc., 330 West 42 Street, 
New York. 

Sericulture, distributed by Harmon 
Foundation, Inc., 140 Nassau Street, 
New York. 

Cavalcade of Velvets, distributed by 
Y.M.C.A., 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 

Tapestries and How Thev are Made, 
distributed by Metropolitan Museum 


of Art, Fifth Avenue & &2 Street 
New York. ; 

How Rayon ts Made by du Pout, dis. 
tributed by du Pont Company, Rayon 
Division, 350 Fifth Avenue, Ney 
York. 

Rayon, distributed by North American 
Rayon Corporation, 261 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 

Rayon Comes of Age (Talking film 
Slide), distributed by The National 
Rayon Weavers Association, |nc., 4() 
Worth Street, New York. 

Romance of Rayon, distributed — }y 
American Museum of Natura! His- 
tory, 77th Street and Centra! Park 
West, New York. 

Silks and Rayons (Sound slide), dis- 
tributed by Household Finance Cor- 
poration, 919 North Michigai Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Furniture 


Spotlighting Hidden Qualities | Sound 
Slide), distributed by Kindel !*urni- 
ture Company, 100 Garden Street, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Furniture Making, distributed by East- 
man Kodak Company, = 1  .ching 
Films Division, Rochester, N. Y, 

Forest Treasures, distributed by \ eneer 
Association, 616 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Clothing Industries 


Lee Hat Parade, distributed by | 'athe 
scope Company of America, lic., 33 
West 42 Street, New York. 

Making of a Stetson Hat, distributed 
by John B. Stetson Company, 5!1: and 
Montgomery Avenue,  Philad«|phia, 
Pa. 

The Art of Glove Making, distr:buted 
by DeFrenes & Co., 1909-11 })utton- 
wood Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Men’s Clothing Industry, distributed 
by Films of Commerce Company, 
Inc., 21 West 46 Street, New York. 

Story of My Life by Mr. Shoe, dis- 
tributed by Melville Shoe Corpora- 
tion, 555 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

IVardrobe, Limited (Talking slide), 
distributed by Household Finance 
Corporation, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Merchandising and Consumer 
Education 


Getting Your Money's Worth (Series 
I-II-III), distributed by Contem- 
porary Films, 1451 Broadway, New 
York. 

Protecting the Consumer, distributed 
by Association of School Film 
Libraries, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y 

Hidden Values, distributed by C. L. 
Venard, 702 South Adams_ Street, 
Peoria, Illinois. 

It’s the Little Things that Count, dis- 
tributed by Bates Manufacturing 
Company, 30 Vesey Street, N. \ 

Two Salesmen in Search of an Order, 
distributed by Y.M.C.A., 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 

Sissle Selling (Talking slide), distrib- 
uted by Procter and Gamble Com- 
nanv, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Knowing It—And Showing It—Sells 
It (Talking slide), distributed — by 
Audio-Vision, Inc., 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 

The Human Touch (Talking Slide), 
distributed by The Coca-Cola Bot- 
tling Company of New York. 431 
East 165 Street. New York, N. ¥ 

Bringing the Customer Back, distrib- 
uted by Talon. Inc., 71 West 35th 
Street, New York. 
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Development of Commercial Education 


S Detroit's rapid growth in in- 
A dustry increased its need for 
thousands of trained office workers, 
business education courses assumed 
a position of great importance in the 
secondary schools of the city. The 
High School of Commerce, with an 
enrollment of 2374 pupils in 1938, 
is one of the outstanding schools in 
this field today, and each of the city’s 
comprehensive high schools also of- 
fers a curriculum in commercial sub- 
jects. More than forty thousand pu- 
pils in Detroit’s comprehensive high 
schools are enrolled in commercial 
courses, 

Commercial education first ap- 
peared in the Detroit public schools 
in 1880, when a one-year course in 
bookkeeping was introduced into 
the tenth grade by superintendent J. 
B. M. Sill. The innovation appears 
to have been a popular one and, when 
in the following year the Board of 
Education was debating whether 
there were sufficient grounds for con- 
tinuing the high school, the prac- 
tical value of the bookkeeping course 
was one of the arguments cited for 
the retention of public secondary ed- 
ucation. 

By 1893 a commercial curriculum 
was being offered, in which were 
included commercial arithmetic, 
bookkeeping, penmanship and corres- 
pondence, physical and commercial 
geography, and commercial law or 
business ethics. These subjects were 
all taught in the tenth and eleventh 
grades. President John Clark of the 
school board suggested, in 1894, that 
bookkeeping be taught in the eighth 
grade for the benefit of the Jarge 
number of children who did not go 
on to high school, but his motion was 
rejected by the board. 


* Based in part on a study of “The Develop- 
ment and Present Status of Commercial Educa- 
tion in the Public Secondary Schools of Detroit,” 
unpublished master’s dissertation, University o 
Detroit, 1939, by James S. Connell. 
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The First Full Program 


Detroit's first full-time commer- 
cial teacher was appointed in 1882, 
and within two years the enrollment 
of commercial students in the high 
school had reached 49. The new cur- 
riculum may have been unpopular in 
some quarters, for in 1884 the su- 
perintendent felt obliged to include 
in his annual report a cautious de- 
fense of the new vocational training 
idea. 

The rapid growth of the city and 
the increasing emphasis on secondary 
school training resulted in the open- 
ing of three additional high schools, 
one in a new building erected in 1896 
and two others in old elementary 
school buildings in the following 
year. In 1897 the commercial depart- 
ments of these three schools had a 
total enrollment of 142 students, of 
whom 110 were boys. The teachers 
were usually former employees of 
the private business colleges, with 
business experience but without col- 
lege degrees, 

About this time popular demand 
led to the purchase of several Oliver 
typewriters and a few second-hand 
non-visible machines, and the insti- 
tution of classes in Graham stenog- 
raphy. The fact that typewriting 
and bookkeeping classes were both 
conducted as laboratories led to the 
practice of putting one teacher in 
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Public Library on the Left and Art 
Institute on the Right 


charge of both subjects. The teacher 
watched the typing students through 
a glass partition while teaching the 
bookkeeping, and the students in the 
typing class were left to acquire 
skills and subject matter with little 
or no assistance from the teacher. 

Shortly after the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War shorthand and typewriting 
were begun in the tenth grade and, 
for such pupils as did not drop out 
of school, continued for three years. 
Very few remained to graduate, how- 
ever, because the commercial depart- 
ment was regarded as inferior and it 
became general practice to relegate 
to the commercial course pupils who 
could not survive the academic 
classes or who had poor records in 
the elementary grades. Student mor- 
tality, as might have been expected, 
was high. 


Development of Curricula 


The high school work in Detroit 
was divided in 1899 into five distinct 
“courses”: the Latin, the Latin- 
Scientific, the Modern Language, the 
English, and the Commercial. The 
last included two years of bookkeep- 


ing, three years of shorthand and 
typewriting, a year of arithmetic, and 
one semester each of commercial law 
and commercial geography. 

Touch typewriting appears to have 
been taught first in 1904, with such 


success that the annual report for 
1904-1905 stated that “‘stenography 
has been greatly strengthened by the 
touch system in typewriting.” At 
this time the typewriters in use in 
the Detroit schools had still only three 
rows of keys, using one shift for cap- 
itals and another for figures, punctu- 
ation marks, and symbols. In 1908, 
however, the Board of Education 
purchased nineteen newer machines 
having four rows of keys and also a 
tabulating device. This purchase ap- 






















































« 
pears to have been satisfactory, for 
thereafter the Board followed the 
policy of turning in antiquated ma- 
chines toward the purchase of new 
models. 

Four new comprehensive high 
schools opened between 1910 and 
1920 were equipped for teaching 
commercial subjects, providing much 
the same curriculum as that already 
established in the older schools. 

















The High School of Commerce 





A High School of Commerce, one 
of the first public high schools to 
be devoted solely to commercial edu- 
cation, was opened in 1909, with a 
two-year curriculum in shorthand, 
one of three years in bookkeeping 
and shorthand, and a third of four 
years in business. The first year 
was the same for all curricula, but 
the remainder of the work was dif- 
ferentiated in accordance with the 
length of time the student planned to 
remain in school. The four-year 
curriculum included four years of 
typing and three of shorthand. 





































Stenographic Training 





Graham stenography had been the 
system first taught in Detroit, but 
about 1912 the privately owned bus- 
iness colleges began to teach the new- 
er and easier Gregg system, and this 
was introduced into Central High 
School in 1916. The other public 
high schools soon adopted the Gregg 
system, and it was in general use 
for many years before it was formal- 
ly adopted by the Board of Educa- 
tion in 1930. 
















The organization of typewriting 
classes remained extremely unsatis- 






factory until late in the 1920's. This 
decade saw the elimination of the 
practice of having the bookkeeping 
teacher supervise the discipline of 
the typing students in the adjoining 
room while affording them little ac- 
tual instruction. But although teach- 
ers were now assigned to only one 
class in each period, there was as yet 
no division of the typing students 
into classes graded at. various levels 
of achievement. Thus beginners 
and fourth-year students worked in 
the same class section, while the 
teacher was left to instruct her ill- 
assorted class as best she could. 
Improvements in the teaching of 
typewriting came only as the result 
of repeated protests by the instruc- 
tors to their department heads and 
to the high school principals. The 
first step toward remedying the sit- 
uation was taken by the ‘principals at 
their meeting of April, 1928, when 
they voted to segregate the pupils 
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who were taking their first semester 
of typewriting. Later the second 
semester students were also segre- 
gated, and as the expanded school 
building program made it possible io 
devote more space to typewriting 
rooms complete classification of the 
sections was finally achieved, 
Latest Developments 
Since the depression there has 
been a general tendency in the De- 
troit system to defer the commercial 
subjects until the later years of the 
pupil’s secondary education. The last 
decade has seen business science 
raised from the eighth grade to the 








ninth, bookkeeping and _ the first 
course in typewriting from the ninth 
to the tenth, and shorthand from the 
tenth to the eleventh grade. Com- 
mercial arithmetic, originally a tenth 
grade subject, was taught for a while 
in the ninth, but subsequently re- 
turned to the tenth grade. One im- 
portant result of these changes has 
been* to bring more mature pupils 
into the commercial courses. 


Since 1934 retailing has been 
taught in the tenth grade of some 


schools and salesmanship in others. 
Eventually it is hoped to offer both 
courses in all schools having a 
twelfth grade. 





‘“WHAT ARE THE QUALIFICATIONS 
OF A GOOD SECRETARY?”’ 


In a 


recent nation-wide contest conducted by the Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


all secretaries, typists and students were invited to submit papers of under 300 words on 


the subject: 


“What Are the Qualifications of a Good Secretary?” 

The following individuals agreed to act as judges in this contest: Mr. 
president of the American Management Association, New York; Miss Jenifer 
principal of the Washington School for Secretaries, 


Dodd, 
Hoyt, 
New York; Mr. J. R. Jackman, 


Alvin E. 


officer of the National Office Management Association and treasurer of Kendall Mills, 
Walpole, Massachusetts; Mr. Louis A. Leslie, The Gregg Publishing Company, New York, 
and Dr. E. J. McNamara, principal of the High School of Commerce, New York. 


entrants in the contest. 


Miss W ee peal 


“Honorable Mention” 


At the conclusion of the contest the judges, who had studied 10.000 
entries, awarded first prize to Charlotte Westberg, of Minneapolis, a 
senior in the secretarial course at the University 
the same time they gave 


of Minnesota. At 


to twenty-eight other 


With the thought that teachers and students will be interested in 
knowing about the qualities with which Miss Westberg has endowed a 
“good secretary”, her entry is presented below. 


You will be glad to employ Patty Perfect, the ideal secretary. Notice her 
g ploy ) . 


degrees of A. A., R. D., 


A. A.: Patty is Absolutely Accurate. 
You are proud to sign her flawless 


typing or transcribing. 
letters. Records : 
carefully the first time. 


JB ES, Ory bea, 


and data are kept precisely. 


A. P., and P. A. 

She does not make mistakes in 
Her work is done 
You are kept in constant 
She 


She is considerate by 


She can understand an 


“please” 


She treats you with respect and recognizes the 


when to critize and 


Her work is done in order of its importance. 


She is cheerful and accepts criticism 
Her smile reflects her gracious manner. 


R. D.: Patty is Responsible and Dependable. 
touch with office work but are relieved of many details. 
carries out routine tasks without being reminded or supervised. 
Patty is always there when you need her. 
being punctual. 
I. I.: Patty has Intelligence and Initiative. 
idea from a suggestion and responds quickly to new situations. 
Patty is able to write an acceptable letter from an outline. She 
volunteers ideas to improve your office. 
C. T.: Patty is Courteous and Tactful. She is pleasant on the telephone 
and to callers. Her conversation is punctuated with 
and “thank you”. 
privacy of your office. Her good manners are built on sincerity. 
G. J.: Patty has Good Judgment. She knows 
when to praise. 
She can discriminate between callers without losing their good- 
will. You can trust her with confidential matters. 
A. P.: Patty is Always Pleasant. 
without resentment. 
P. A.: Patty has Personal Appearance appropriate to her position. She 


carries herself well. 


Her clothes are becoming and neat. 


You 


meet a well-groomed attractive woman at 8:00. She is personally 
immaculate and looks like a lady at all times. 


Is your own secretary a Patty Perfect? 


Some of the entries that received “Honorable Mention 


issues of this magazine. 


” will be presented in later 
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Voice Dexterity 





An Essential in Business 


USINESS men want to present 

a good face to their customers by 
being properly housed, with offices 
suitably furnished and staffed. Com- 
petent business men, will take much 
time to impress their customers with 
the ability of their organization to 
meet the needs and handle the orders 
of their customers. A great deal of 
this customer contact is done by cor- 
respondence, but an equally great and 
in many cases greater amount of con- 
tact is done in person and over the 
telephone. 

Importance of Speech Training 

We give considerable “lip service” 
about the purpose of good English 
in business. We emphasize the pur- 
pose as being that of getting action, 
accomplishing something, conveving 
an idea, and that it is essential to 
use language that is accurate, concise, 
clear, and forceful. Too often, we 
forget all about this,—and spend our 
time making stenographers who can 
take dictation and transcribe, book- 
keepers who can analyze and record 
entries, machine operators who can 
manipulate a calculating mechanism 
quickly. The office telephone rings 
or a customer walks in—and what 
have we done to prepare our students 
tc cope with these situations’ easily, 
quickly, pleasantly, effectively, com- 
pletely, and _— successfully? Not 
enough ! 

As soon as a candidate applies in 
person for a position, he is judged by 
his spoken English. No matter how 
excellent a letter of application he 
may have written, and frequently 
this is done with somebody’s help, a 
poor impression in the subsequent 
personal interview with his prospec- 
tive employer does much to lessen his 
chances of securing the position. 

No employer wishes a_ secretary 
with a high pitched, irritating voice ; 
a mumbling clerk whose spoken words 
are seldom understood; a hesitating 
or stammering assistant who cannot 
answer inquiries promptly and 
briefly ; a diffident salesman who can- 
not explain the values of his mer- 
chandise and persuade a deliberating 
customer to buy; or any employee 
discourteous in speech, who offends 
patrons and drives them away. 

In the rush of modern business, 
time is an element of greater im- 
portance. Time saved means money 
and energy saved, and wastefulness 
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“Voice and correct oral expres- 
sion are tools which need to be de- 
veloped and sharpened as much as 
the tools of reading, writing and 
arithmetic.” 





avoided. Clear concise expression 
leads to such a savings. Most people 
in the field of business realize the 
need for ability to speak well. The 
businessman must give oral dicta- 
tion to a stenographer or to a dictat- 
ing machine, he must present pro- 
posals and arguments to many other 
people, he must issue orders and ex- 





“A great amount of customer contact is 
over the telephone.”’ 


plain their significance. He is deal- 
ing with many people on a personal 
basis. He must be able to make his 
statements and directions intelligible 
even to the least intelligent of his 
employees. He must, therefore, be 
able to speak simply and without diffi- 
culty. 
Proper Expression for Salesmanship 
Students 

The English of the salesperson is 

almost exclusively oral. His job is 


to convey an idea or present informa- 
tion, and if action is to result, his 


oral English must be expressed in 
such an interesting manner, gram- 
matically correct, and in such a pleas- 
ing voice that confidence and _ in- 
terest of the customer is won and the 
sale made. The pupil studying sales- 
manship must be impressed with the 
fact that words can paint pictures. 

We know that the salesmanship 
student is taught not to say ‘“‘ain’t” 
“you don’t want no”... etc. He is 
made to realize that slang, indefinite, 
vague, trite and general terms should 
not be used to describe his merchan- 
dise. That instead of saying fine, 
swell, wonderful, he should call upon 
his storehouse of adjectives and pick 
his selection from beautiful, pretty, 
fashionable, modish, approved, ele- 
gant, acceptable, favorite, popular, 
becoming, appropriate, attractive, 
fresh, cheery, ornamental, unusual, 
artistic, dainty, cool, warm, mellow, 
as these words fit the situation best. 
But, the mere study of grammar 
forms, development of a vocabulary, 
practice in the use of descriptive 
adjectives are not alone sufficient to 
provide the embrvo sales-clerk with 
the speech ability which is so essen- 
tial on the job. 


A Definite Program Must 
Be Planned 


Just what are we doing to help 
our potential business workers to 
improve oral expression ? What prac- 
tice are they being given in correct 
speech development for oral use? 
What is being done to prepare them 
to use the telephone correctly and 
easily? How much real opportunity 
are our vocationally-minded pupils 
given to practice in talking, asking 
questions, answering questions, pre- 
senting an opinion, introducing 
people, convincing others, presenting 
a review or a report, receiving and 
giving messages, giving directions, 
meeting callers, interpreting oral di- 
rections, orders, and instructions of 
a superior? All of these are similar 
to or indicative of types of daily ac- 
tivities which they will have to carry 
on in their business environment. 

3ecause speech is a natural func- 
tion, almost automatic, we many times 
are tempted into a certain indifference 
in the use of that function. And so 
we tend to allow this ease and 
naturalness of speaking to make us 
careless, slipshod, sometimes sloven. 
We begin to talk in terms that are 
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by means of the written word, €x- the work. The National Council of Busi- to Chairman Walters, who ee dis- ness | 
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> » ne ? . “ . my = 7° ° . 2e , 1 prepare a 
convincingly, and in a voice that is ident F. G, Nichols to take charge of the bers of the committee who, will j'cpare dictat 
a ] s. definitions for the terms. The prepara- : 
pleasant, well modulated, courteous defining of commercial educational term: ‘ BE ws 
ie ecieiiliten 8 eid ; * President Nichols accepted for the Na- tion of definitions will, of course take requ 
and intere sting. V owe and correct tional Council and appointed a committee considerable time. es Te, efini- are t 
oral expression are tools which need consisting of R. G. Walters, Grove City, tions must be in a pina : d ise but 1 
H 5 : an ° 19 . Ate. >. gener: ~ a Octo- 
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much as the tools of reading. writin ter, Rochester, New York; Kenneth B. _ ber, 1940, All definitions will then b care- fac 
5 Hoar Scheie cy ae ng. Haas, Washington, D. C.; and Mrs. Fran- fully checked by Mr. Good’s offic. and act. 
and arithmetic. Oral English, voice ces Doub North, Baltimore, Maryland. such definitions as are debatable will be short 
technique, speech training, call it The first work of Dr. Good and his returned to the various — < of A hoc 
what you want, is essential: to the smeral commiliee was the prermnck hoped that’ the” completed manuscript 
f 10 pec é “te alu ’ 
u s im ? R of a aster List of words from which t ‘ a“ ’ “IZ a 
s ep s of the girl and boy on the the various specialists could select terms ready for publication, will be the Kee 
job, as much as the ability to type- that applied to their fields. This Master hands of the publishers by January 1, write 
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Do You Give Shorthand 


PROPHET is” not without 

honor, save in his own country, 
and apostles probably fall into the 
same category. For my part, I am 
the apostle of a new doctrine—bigger 
and better bunions for evening school 
shorthand teachers. It is from this 
perhaps unpopular viewpoint that I 
present my piece. Shorthand is a 
lively and progressive subject, and 
the wingéd art can not be properly 
taught from behind a book while 
comfortably seated in one corner of 
the classroom. It requires action and 
plenty of it. 


A Special Technique 


Adult education is now big  bust- 
ness and large numbers of pupils at- 
tend evening shorthand classes, for 
dictation especially. To handle them 
requires a special technique. They 
are tired, and so is the teacher— 
but it is a fatal pedagogical error 
to let the students know this latter 
fact. I therefore advocate teaching 
shorthand a pied in the evening 
school. My gospel is largely con- 
tained in the three texts: “Stand up,” 
“Keep Moving,” and “Watch ’em 
write.” A pupil may be sleepy, but 
if you walk round him often enough 
he will stay awake, because he will 
be curious as to the relationship of 
your activity to him and his affairs. 

A shorthand teacher’s first duty 
is to his students’ outlines; faulty 
construction is ascertainable only by 
persistent inspection, and _ faulty 
execution discernible only by observ- 
ing the execution when in action. 

Our evening school pupils form a 
very heterogeneous group ; some have 
no practice and no experience; some 
have a little practice and a little ex- 
perience; some have had much of 
both ; some are stenographically bank- 
rupt, attempting to draw shorthand 
checks on a shorthand bank in which 


Shall We 


LTHOUGH tthe wreck and 
debris caused by the depression 
is apparently clearing up a little, the 
writer is wondering whether or not 
the business schools have assumed 
their proportionate share of the re- 
sponsibility for the economic holo- 
caust, and if so, if they have done 
anything substantial to prevent its 
recurrence. 
Students have come into the 
schools and have received training 
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“A shorthand teacher’s first 
duty is to his students’ outlines; 
faulty construction is ascertain- 
able only by persistent inspection, 
and faulty execution discernible 
only by observing the execution 
when in action.” 





they have never made any deposits. 
They must all be enthused to suit 
their varying situations. Some come, 
so they say, “to brush up,” but many 
have very little to brush. These must 
be encouraged to go back over their 
textbooks and try to refurbish a few 
recollections upon which to hang 
some progress. The more experi- 
enced must be shown how they can 
advance by refinement of execution 
and outline. 


Trench versus Open Warfare 


Trench warfare from behind a 
desk, where the instructor is invisi- 
ble to the occupants of the rear seats, 
generates no electricity in the class- 
room atmosphere. Enthusiasm in 
the instructor is the dynamo that 
twirls the stenographic machine. To- 
day, particularly, when shorthand 1s 
taught from the board, the instructor 
must be afoot. After the board has 
been filled with previews, he should 
pass among the students while dic- 
tating, book in one hand, chalk in 
the other, and be ready to inscribe 
upon the desk, large and plain, any 
outline that troubles any individual 
student. This outline will be there 
for the pupil to look at for the rest 
of the evening, and its contours will 
be burned into his recollection—that 


or Teach It? 


particular word will never trouble 
that student again. This suggestion 
of course, will not apply to timed 
tests, but not too much time should 
be given to this type of dictation, be- 
cause no businessman ever times any- 
thing—he dictates as he thinks, by 
fits and starts. 


Skill Required 


Blackboard outlines for student 
study should be expertly made, and 
should clearly indicate that greater 
ability may be acquired by practice. 
Who, for instance, wishing to learn 
to improve his swimming, would stay 
with an instructor who could demon- 
strate only the breast stroke, the 
slowest and puffingest of all aquatic 
movements? If the pupil wanted to 
learn the Australian crawl he would 
get little inspiration from this in- 
structor, and would speedily become 
a “drop out.” So it is with the 
shorthand fraternity, yet, among 
the thousands of teachers in this 
country, day and evening, there is 
but one in the public schools (so far 
as published statistics indicate) who 
holds the Gregg Expert Medal for 
200 w.p.m. for five minutes, under 
test conditions, and you can count on 
the fingers of one hand those holding 
the medal for 175 w.p.m. What is 
the remedy ? 


Universities to the Rescue? 


The evening school shorthand 
teacher, occupied with other matters 
during the day, has neither time nor 
opportunity to do any real practice 
work, but if the universities would 
offer summer school courses at which 
instruction might be had in expert 
work, our teaching would vastly 
improve; for that matter, the same 
might be said for any skill subject. 

The universities could help us. 


Will they ? 


rain For Today Only? 


by J. M. Yarbrough 
Parker High School 
Chicago, Illinois 
formerly of the 
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for specific positions of a remunera- 
tive nature, but they have been told 
very little as to how they should 
treat their fellowmen or as to how to 
best use their time either during 


periods of unemployment or during 
the leisure time usually common in 
the lives of modern workers. Worse 
than this the majority of young peo- 
ple are lead by the society of which 
they are becoming a part to believe 
that the chief end of business is to 
“do the other fellow before he does 
you”. 

It therefore follows directly that 
the schools, which are the molders 
of society’s thoughts and ideals, must 


2) 





face the importance of changing this 
prevalent opinion or we can not hope 
to avert disaster after disaster sim- 
ilar to the one through which we 
have just passed. 


Has the Curriculum Changed? 


Recently while looking through the 
bulletins and catalogues of a num- 
ber of our best business schools, the 
writer was struck with the idea that 
the curriculum content as indicated 
by the subject titles was the same as 
it was many years ago. Of course 
it is understood that any title of < 
subject may not be an infallible dite 
as to the material actually taught, 
but then it must be conceded that 
they should at least serve as a guide. 
Using these as a guide it must be 
admitted that many business schools 
have not, as yet, acknowledged that 
their curriculum does not train for 
the kind of citizenship that it is now 
admitted we, as a democratic nation, 
must have, 

It appears that much of this tend- 
ency to immutability is inherent. in 
the ownership situation. That is, 
curricula are inflexible because near- 
lv all business schools are operating 
as a business venture on the part of 
the proprietor rather than as a pub- 
lic servant. And though much good 
is done in such operation, yet these 
men are sooner or later to find it 
necessary to admit failure and close 
their doors, or they must at once 
make certain curriculum changes. To 
say it slightly differently, a long 
view must be adopted and certain 
trends recognized or the present busi- 
ness school with its current course 
plans and setup is going to find it- 
self outmoded and therefore held in 
contempt, rather than patronized by 
the rising generation. 


The Newer Philosophy 


Although no man can foresee spe- 
cifically what lies in the tomorrows of 
business education, yet it appears to 
the writer that the educator whose 
eyes are lifted at least as high as 
the horizon can discern that more 
courses in the socialization of busi- 
ness must be brought into the cur- 
riculum. The rights of the individual, 
whether he be employer or employee, 
must be a basic part of the lives of 
future workers and business partici- 
pants. Obviously, we have held too 
long to the idea that students al- 
ready know this or by chance will 
find it out. Current upheavels in in- 
dustrial relations as well as general 
approbation of regulatory measures 
instituted and executed by our fed- 
eral government prove this to be 
true. 
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come of present trends will be dis- 


It is true that students must still 
be taught specific skills and be train- 
ed to do certain things well so that 
they may be able to take their places 
in the business world, and so that 
they may be able to perform effi- 
ciently, but there must be added the 
inculcation of a new business phil- 
osophy and attitude. 


appointing to both worker and em- 
ployer unless there is a return to re- 
spect of each other’s rights and 
privileges. The place to teach this 
is in the business schools, the time 
to do it is now, and the way to do 
it is by inserting specific courses jn 
the curriculum that will teach the 
new_ attitudes and understandings, 
hen the answer to the question 
which is the title of this article is 
The day of private initiative and no/-and for two reasons: first, for 
rugged individualism is not gone, but the sake of the future or outlook for 
the old time freedom is limited’ the schools themselves, and, s«cond. 
somewhat and has been brought with- for the sake of avoiding a rej tition 
in bounds because organized groups of the experiences through wh ch we 
are asserting their rights. The out- as a nation have just come, 


The Function of the Private 
Business School 





Training Successful Clerical Workers 
(Continued from page 12) 


Miscellaneous Problems from  tepre- 


dressing wrappers. Selector device is 
sentative Offices 


used to imprint subscription expiration 


notices. . F ; 
Problems obtained from represe ‘tative 


offices furnish practice to supplemen’ pres- 
ent offerings. 

(1) Banking procedure and anal) «is of 
accounts. 

(2) Electric service statements an: cal- 
culations. 


Unit Stock Control 


Leading retail organizations utilize a 
modern system of unit stock control. De- 
sirable clerical procedures are found in 
abundance in these control systems. 


(A former student found employment with a I : P wr vite 
a large retail organization in the unit stock (3) Dairy office accounting and shies 


control section. With the consent of the (4) Merchandise accounting and _ ‘rans- 

employer this student returned to the school fers. 

to assist in working out the details of this c , + oe 

modern clerical procedure.) (5) Wholesale shoe office practi 

~~ : ; : , (6) Clerical practice in lumber citice 

In brief, this project is concerned with 
a complete record of sales, inventories, 
purchases, etc. Sales are classified ac- 
cording to size of garments, color and 
manufacturer. Reference is made to sales 
of one year ago to guide in making addi- 
tional purchases. 

The clerical work begins with the re- 
moval of the perforated tag from the 
garment at the time of sale. The tag goes 
to the clerk in charge of the perpetual in- 


Cash Register and Cashier Duties 


Manufacturers of cash registers lave 
developed modern blank forms for record- 
ing data direct from cash register tape. 
These accounting systems are in_ high 
favor in business establishments where 
they can be employed to advantage. ; 

With little effort, a complete sct of 
transactions covering a period of one or 
more months may be developed and _ the 


ventory. The inventory is reduced in the iti : tl be | ers, ate 
e SRS ; henatints 

process. The daily sales record is com- ‘eSulting practice will be benencial to our 

trainee who may or may not find himself 


piled from another section of this tag. 
From this record, a weekly sales record 
is made. Other clerks compile records 
showing (1) sales (by size, color, symbol 
and manufacturer) ; (2) on hand (by size, 
color, symbol and manufacturer); (3) the text material and exercises available 
merchandise on order. Clerks make a _ on the subject of shipping procedures went 
color and size classification sheet from directly to the source of this material in 
these records, which in turn are used to this city. A letter was addressed to a 
make a recapitulation (by selling price) score of shipping clerks offering a cash 
of stock on hand, sold and on order. award for the best practice material sub- 

This is a good project for advanced mitted. The original letter carried details 
students. The calculating machine is used about what was wanted. The material 
extensively. Purchase orders incident to had to be edited and revised, but here was 
the practice are hand written. On receipt some real subject matter, on a level suited 
of merchandise, a merchandise received to the needs of his students. 
record is made. When compared with the 
purchase order, the incoming merchandise A Goal 

intricacies of modern red 


is recorded on inventory sheets. 
: The 
tape do not offer a haven for the 


P. B X. Operation 

Telephone companies have been aggres- clerical robot, nor is there a_ place 
a gyros ciel < ieol ot oo for this mechanical automaton. Pres- 
equipment and service. elephone tech- a ae : iv Bato s. 
D “ c e. ~o are aim 

nique is the same in all sections of the ent day clerical procedures ire cla , 
country. Most text material on the sub- ing young men and women with more 
than skill machine manipulation. 

It is our aim to train clerical workers 


ject is valuable and deals with pleasing 
tone of voice, clear enunciation, manner 

who can do more than find their 
way around in modern offices. 


installed in his own private venture. 
Shipping 


One teacher who was dissatisfied with 


which indicates a willingness to serve, 
quiet tone, personal interest expressed but 
businesslike attitude, etc. 
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Certification of Business Teachers 


In Illinois 
by Ann Brewington 


School of Business 
University of Chicago 


HE State Department of Public In- effective instruction in the various 
struction of Illinois in its June, 1939 subjects and fields, the subject mat- 
pulletin, Zhe Recognition and Accredit- ter a for teachers as in- 
ing of Illinots Secondary Schools, clearly dicated in Part V of this bulletin will 
states that professional preparation of a be used as one of the bases for the 
teacher is an essential factor in developing evaluation of a high school.” 
and maintaining public schools of 


idaiap: * a high The concluding statement with respect 
quality in a sovereign state. 


to the preparation of teachers is: 
A college degree is required, recency of “A teacher of any subject who un- 
preparation is taken into consideration, der a plan approved by the Superin- 
and ability in such subjects as shorthand tendent of Public Instruction and by 
and typewriting may be substituted for the University of Illinois is certified 
semester hours in those subjects. as qualified to give instruction on the 

The table shown on this page indicat- secondary school level by an approved 
ing the amount of preparation expected teachers college of Illinois or by a 


PREPARATION OF TEACHERS IN COMMERCE 








Classification I 
Superior Preparation 


Classification II 
Medium Preparation 


Classification III 
Minimum Preparation 


Subjects Semester Hours Semester Hours Semester Hours 
Field Subject Note Field Subject Note Field Subject Note 
BGOOKMECDINE 62s cccscccccce 16 6 24 10 At least the mediun 
UE ere eee 16 5 24 8 preparation in subjects 


Commercial Arithmetic....... 16 3 (a) 24 (a) 


taught as_ indicated 
Commercial or Economic Ge- ; 


under Classification 








ere 16 5 24 8 (b) II, and graduation 
General Business Training.... 16 (c) 24 (c) from an approved in- 
SARS 16 6 (d) 24 (d) stitution of higher ed 
NEEM occ ccccccccecess 16 6 (e) 24 (e) ucation with Com 
Salesmanship and Advertising. (fi) (f) merce as a field of 
RPMNee PTRCUCE 2.0 cccccccveces (f) (f{) major specialization. 
Notes 


(a) Commercial Arithmetic—16 semester hours in the field of Commerce including a minimum of 
3 semester hours in Commercial Arithmetic and including at least 7 semester hours in the following 
group of subjects: Accountancy, Economics, and Mathematics. Acceptable preparation in lieu of 
special preparation in Commercial Arithmetic: (16 semester hours of Mathematics) or (10 semester 
hours of Accountancy). 

(b) Commercial Geography—(8 semester hours of Commercial Geography) or (5 semester hours 
of Geography and at least six semester hours of Economics or Marketing) 

(c) General Business_Training—For teachers not qualified under Classification I, but who possess 
the total amount of preparation in the field of Commerce as indicated—(English: 6 semester hours 
of Rhetoric and Composition) ; (Economics: 5 semester hours); (Accounting: 6 semester hours). 

(d) Shorthand—16 se mester hours in the field of Commerce completed in an approved institution 
of higher education and either including at least 6 semester hours of Typewriting or an®* official 
ment * issued by the institution of higher education (acceptable in lieu of 6 semester hours of 
Shorthand) showing that the teacher has the ability to take dictation at the minimum rate of 100 
words per minute. This examination is based on a five-minute dictation test on material involving 
the standard 1.4 syllable word and followed by a test showing that the teacher can transcribe at the 
rate of at least 35 words per minute. 

* (See note under typewriting below. 

(e) Typewriting—16 semester hours in the field of Commerce completed in an approved institution 
of higher education and either including at least 6 semester hours of Typewriting or an official 
statement issued by the institution of higher education (acceptable in lieu of the 6 semester hours 
of Typewriting) showing that the teacher has the ability to write on the machine at the minimum 
rate of 45 words per minute. This test consists of a fifteen-minute examination copying typewritten 
or printed material based on the standard five-stroke word. This examination includes also the 
determination of ability to set up different types of business letters, including indented, blocked, 
semi-blocked, and hanging-indented (inverted) and it must also determine the teacher's ability to 
type from rough copy (rough draft) and to set up tabulated material. 

* Nore—A statement issued by an institution of higher education certifying the degree of pro- 
ficiency required in either shorthand or typewriting must be accompanied by a statement showing 
that the teacher has completed a practice teaching or methods course in the teaching of commercial 
subjects. 

(f) Salesmanship, Advertising, Office Practice—Graduation from an approved institution of 
higher education with Commerce as the field of major specialization and with preparation in the 
particular subject taught. 

Note—In determining the adequacy of the preparation of teachers in the field of Commerce it is 
recognized _ training in related subjects, courses completed in high schools and in private business 
colleges, and business experience should be taken into consideration. Both the Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and the University of Illinois in the recognition and accrediting of 
high schools accept such training in partial fulfillment of the preparation stated as a minimum when 
evidence in written form is submitted showing that the teacher is properly qualified to teach each 
subject assigned. 


of teachers in the various business sub- 
jects is prefaced by this statement: 


“Until there has been sufficient 
study and research to make possible 
a more intelligent definition of the 
amount and kind of preparation that 
adequately prepare teachers to offer 


college or department of education 
of an approved institution of higher 
education located in Illinois is re- 
garded as having preparation ac- 
ceptable in lieu of the specified 
amount of college preparation stated 
under each subject or field in the pre- 
ceding pages. (Not applicable to any 
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subject or field where Federal Aid i 
granted under conditions that specify 
the amount and kind of training of 
the teacher. )’ 

The two citations are made from the 


bulletin for the purpose of showing the 
extent to which the State of Illinois is 
seeking help from teacher-training insti- 
tutions in the establishment of better 
professional standards for business teach- 
ers. 

6 


Supervisors Prepare 
Transcription Manual 


\ booklet containing advice to the 
young office worker on how to get and 
hold a job has been prepared by the 
Transcription Supervisors Association of 
New York City. This group of women 
direct the work of hundreds of such 
workers in large New York offices. 

The authors believe that the best entree 
to the business world is still through a 
knowledge of typing and shorthand, and 
they preface their remarks with the as- 
sumption that the novice had completed 
her training in these subjects 

The applicant for a job is given advice 
on how to fill out an application blank and 
on how to conduct herself during the first 
interview. They are forewarned that in 
the practical tests present standards re- 
quire 100 words a minute in shorthand 
dictation; thirty-five words a minute for 
transcription from notes, and forty-five to 
sixty words a minute for copy from typed 
material. It is brought out that evidence 
of intelligence and alertness may offset 
failure to meet these tests. 

The booklet gives the following warn- 
ing to young graduates who want to start 
as secretaries: “Don’t have your hopes 
fixed upon the idea of becoming a secre- 
tary at the start of your business career. 
Nowadays only the highest executives are 
allowed the luxury of a secretary, and 
that position is usually filled by promot- 
ing some stenographer or machine opera- 
tor. In fact, the centralized bureau has 
become the general training ground from 
which selections are made for higher 
clerical, supervisory and secretarial posi- 
tions.” : 

The manual stresses the fact that if 
the office worker wants to hold her job 
and win promotion she must be interested 
in and enthusiastic about her work. “Half- 
hearted participation and doing only so 
much as is necessary to get by _are no 
more helpful to winning success in busi- 
ness than they are to winning a game in 
sports. As you become more ‘experienced, 
cheerful readiness to tackle the hard, 
disagreeable jobs as well as the easy, 
pleasant ones and willingness to do a 
little more than is required of you are 
evidence of a real desire to master all 
the work that is done by your depart- 
ment.’ 

The booklet was prepared by the asso- 
ciation’s educational committee, whose 
chairman is Mrs. Elinor Jahn. 


® 

New Film Service 

The Harris Home Movie Library, 3. 
West 42 Street, New York City, has is- 
sued a bulletin explaining its services. 
This film service has had ten years ot 
experience and it has available a very 
valuable list of 16 mm silent films, to- 
eether with a fine selection of 16 mm 
sound-on-film programs. Rental fees and 
terms are also listed in the bulletin. 

This bulletin should prove very helpful 
in selecting films for home and_ school 
purposes. 
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Contestmania 


Yes, we'll admit that the above title 
is unusual but then this is an unusual 
contest—even after seven years. On June 
20 and 21, the Sherman Hotel in Chicago 
will play host to hundreds of high school, 
business college, and university contestants 
from all over the United States and Can- 
ada who will come to test their skill 
in the Eighth International Commercial 
Schools Contest Program. 

Let’s go back to the Chicago World’s 
Fair in 1933 for a moment—to the first 
contest program—and see what results 
were accomplished. The highest school 
record in typewriting was made at the 
rate of 96 words per minute; the highest 
dictating machine transcription rate was 
made at 63 words per minute; the high- 
est shorthand transcription rate was made 
at 27 words per minute. This contest 
program was the first to test shorthand 
contestants on the basis of their machine 
production rate, the dictation period be- 
ing of ten-minute duration. 

At the time these were all considered 
exceptional performances—and they really 
were. No one can deny that. But today, 
looking back over the past seven years of 
achievement, we must take off our hats 
to those young men and women who have 
made such almost unbelievable progress. 
The contest slogan, “Demonstrating 
through contest activity the ‘ practical 
trend of commercial education,” seems in- 
deed to have come into reality. 

It is skill and ability in a high degree 
which young people must have if they 
are to keep up and advance in this fast- 
moving business world of ours. Every 
year thousands of young men and women 
graduate from schools throughout the 
country, and each one of them knows that 
if he is to reach the top, he must be 
more than merely average—he must be 
superior in his own particular work. 

And is it not important to have a high 
mark at which to aim? The outstanding 
records which have been made during 
these past years seem to indicate that it 
1s most important. Every world’s record 
standing at the present time, in the school, 
amateur, and professional classifications, 
has been made in the International Com- 
mercial Schools Contest. 

Last year at the New York World’s 
Fair, where the program was held, the 
previous typewriting record for novice 
school contestants was shattered when 
Gloria Glissmeyer of Salt Lake City. 
Utah, wrote at the astonishing rate of 97 
words per minute. Eleanor Fulton, a 
seventeen-year-old girl of Salt Lake City, 
wrote at the rate of 111 words per minute, 
which is the highest rate ever written bv 
a school contestant. Also in the school 
classification, there is a 10-minute letter 
test of set-solid material given and last 
year a high school senior boy, Floyd 
Swink of Elmhurst, Illinois, wrote at the 
rate of 91 words per minute, each letter 
in a mailable set style. 

Transcription from dictating machine 
has increased from a rate of 63 words per 
minute in 1933 to the present record of 93 
words per minute. Shorthand transcrip- 
tion has increased from 27 words per 
minute in 1933 to the now existing record 
of 75 words per minute, which is truly 
a remarkable performance. : 

The World’s Champion Amateur 30- 
minute Typewriting Event record is held 
by Grace Phelan of Pennsylvania who 
wrote at the rate of 133 words per minute. 
The World’s Champion Professional one- 
hour Typewriting Event record is held 
by Albert Tangora of New Jersey who 
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wrote at the rate of 141 words per min- 
ute. 

These world’s records represent a high 
“shooting mark” at which young men and 
women can aim. Each year business men 
are becoming more conscious of the high- 
er standards being developed in commer- 
cial work, and it follows, therefore, that 
the students of today must also become 
standard-conscious. If a record is once 
set, it is human nature to try to equal and 
surpass it. How else do people improve 


or how would they know whether or not 
they were up in the head ranks of their 


field? Yes, the majority of us will no 
doubt agree that these records which have 
been set stand as a challenge to those 
entering and those already a part of the 
business world. 

This year, again, hundreds of top-notch 
students will meet to vie for honors, to 
break existing records, and prove to the 
world at large through contest activity the 
practical trend of commercial education. 


ae ts ih Maxwell, Contest Manager, !1ins- 
dale High School, Hinsdale, Illinois 


‘““World’s Fair Bthices At Work” 


The mystery and magic of a modern 
business office are usually hidden from 
the general public. Even the business 
man who ventures into the “holy of 
holies” has no opportunity to observe, in 
actual use, the operation of the various 
machines and co-related systems through 
which an entire business is controlled 
and directed. 

Now the World’s Fair offers that op- 
portunity in the exhibit of “World’s Fair 
Offices at Work,” where every modern 
business device may be seen and studied 
in operation doing its daily routine job. 
These machines are not being demon- 
strated by experts but are being used by 
the regular clerical staff of the World’s 
Fair organization in carrying on the rou- 
tine work of the Fair management. 

The sponsors of this operating exhibit: 
Addressograph - Multigraph Corporation, 
Bates Manufacturing Company, Better 
Packages, Inc., B. H. Bunn Company, A. 
B. Dick Company, Ditto, Inc., Eagle Pen- 
cil Company, Ever-Ready Label Corpo- 
ration, Gregory Fount-O-Ink Company, 
Hammermill Paper Company, Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation, 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation, Remington 
Rand, Inc., Shaw-Walker Company, 
Strathmore Paper Company, U. S. Gyp- 
sum Company and Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Company, have combined forces 
to present a clever and fascinating dis- 
play. Clever, because products may be 
shown to every one under actual working 
conditions and fascinating because here is 
a presentation of office work performed 
under the most modern conditions known. 

For the benefit of all visitors, skilled 
and thoroughly informed commentators 
are available at all times to explain the 
workings . . . uses and adaptations 
of the various pieces of equipment. 

This equipment, selected by departments 
servicing one of the most difficult or- 
ganizations in the world, has proved itself 
capable of handling with the same flex- 
ibility both the maximum and minimum 
volume of work. 

This display of activated Stenographic 
: Proofreading Duplicating 
Addressing . . . Mail and Property Rec- 
ords Accounting sections, located in the 
3usiness Svstems Building, presents the 


Stephens College Consumer 


At the Second Annual Conference on 
Consumer Education held at Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri, April 1-3, 
1940, many significant judgments were 
rendered. 


Attitudes of Business Toward Consumer 
Movement 

“In the last few years the business men 

of America have gone through trying 


well-drilled World’s Fair organization in 
action with no “dolling up” and ne sac- 
rifice of efficiency to showmanship. 

Yet, for that very reason, the exh: hit is 
marvelous showmanship. For ex: nple, 
in the Stenographic unit there is a -roup 


of International Electric Writing Ma- 
chines demonstrating the handling ©! the 
enormous volume of correspondenc: and 
stencil work produced by the Fair Cor- 


poration. A conception of this outyjut is 
formed when it is realized that as ‘many 
as 3,980 Mimeograph stencils were writ- 
ten in a two-week period. 

The Duplicating Unit is the outgrowth 
of a minute and painstaking investigation 
of methods of reproduction made |}. the 
Fair organization several years ag It 
was developed around the need to pro- 
duce hundreds of accounting and opecrat- 
ing forms, many of which are extremely 
complicated, hundreds of thousands of 
pages of specifications for construction 
purposes and millions of promotiona’ let- 
ters, brochures and news releases. This 
unit includes Vari-Typer machines, | itto, 
Mimeograph and Multigraph Duplicators. 
These machines were selected for their 
various purposes, since the Fair organiza- 
tion is large enough and busy enoug! to 
escape being restricted to a limited sclec- 
tion in order to keep equipment profitably 
useful. Addressing is an important func- 
tion in the Fair’s offices. The Addresso- 
graphs and the Graphotype machines are 
kept steadily busy not only in addressing 
hundreds of thousands of envelopes used 
for the release of publicity, as shown in 
the exhibit, but also in addressing mil- 
lions of deposit slips and other forms 
used on the Fair grounds in handling rev- 
enues at each gate and concession loca- 
tion. 

Investigation reveals that the I.B.M. 
accounting or tabulating machines form 
the heart of the accounting system. This 
department is too large and too widely 
scattered, in order to meet practical oper- 
ating conditions, to permit housing all of 
it in the exhibit . “World’s Fair Of- 
fices at Work.” But a sufficient unit of 
accounting is on display, so that an idea 
is presented of the action of the instal- 
lation of I.B.M. machinery in the Fair’s 
Administration Building. 


Conference 


times, and it takes very little to frighten 
the nervous,” said Herbert FE. Evans, 
vice-president of Constmer Distribution 
Corporation, New York. “And it takes 
even less to frighten the inefficient or the 
one who would gain a living from dis- 
honest practices and through the selling 
of inferior goods. No intelligent or efh- 
cient merchant has anything to fear from 
the consumers of America, for the final 
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answer as to what type of business will 
be the leader during the coming years will 
not depend on the efforts of frightened 
professional worriers, but rather on the 
service and the efficiency, the honesty, and 
the intelligence of the successful type of 
distribution that will lead.” 

In answering the specific question, 
“What should be taught about advertis- 
ing?” Douglass Taylor, vice-president of 
Printer’s Ink Publications, Chicago, said 
that the basic function of advertising 
should be explained correctly. And that 
function is “simply the application of 
man’s production and machine methods of 
distribution and sale of goods, just as 
man’s production and machine methods 
have been applied so successfully to the 
production of goods.” Secondly, “The 
consumer should be taught carefully to 
observe and inspect advertising just as 


they should be taught to observe and 
compare carefully the products them- 
selves.” 


Defining Consumer Education 


Hazel Kyrk, associate professor, Home 
Economics and Household Administrator, 
University of Chicago, gave an interesting 
side light on the problem of definitely de- 
fining consumer education. Much that we 
call consumer education is really an in- 
crease in productive efficiency and some 
aspects of production are really involved 
consumption. She points out, “Buying, it 
may be noted, the actual market selection 
that may be delegated by one person to 
another, is a productive activity. Training 
in buymanship or the provision of aids 
to its practice increases productive eff- 
ciency and would be included in any 
complete program for training consumers 
in the useful arts that they commonly 
carry on for themselves or for other 
family members. It should also be noted 
that it is the consumer-buyers’ weakness 
in motivation as well as in information 
that accounts for some of the dis-economy 
in their buying. The assumption that as 
sellers we seek to maximize profits or 
earnings and minimize losses is more real- 
istic than that as buyers we zealously seek 
the lowest price and highest quality. Over- 
much seeking isn’t worth the effort or 
suggests parsimony or poverty. Here is 

special field for study, and for educa- 
tion directed toward the re-making of 
attitudes if this is indicated.” 


Various Viewpoints Toward Consumer 
Education 


David R. Craig, American Retail Fed- 


eration, Washington, D. C.,_ indicated, 
“That many merchants do not recognize 
the growth of an articulate consumer 
movement. Second, we find that many 


more merchants see that such a mov ement 
is vaguely at hand, but they attach no im- 
portance to it because their success has 
been made without it and besides, it does 
not live up to its own stated principles. 
Third, we see the beginnings of an active 
recognition that the stated principles arise 
out of real economic need, and some ef- 
fort here and there to speed up the 
wheels of science to meet that need. If 
we are to be surprised at all, we must 
be surprised not that the growth of the 
third type of merchant has been so slow, 
but that he is recognizable at all. Never- 
theless, it is true that over the past ten 
years the number in the first group has 
grown less, and in the third group more.” 
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Conducted by 
Clifford Ettinger 


Haaren High School 
New York cy 





The Committee on Motion Pictures in Business Education of ren Chapter of Delta 
Pi Epsilon, national honorary graduate fraternity in business education, evaluates a film 


relating to thrift and insurance. 





Now For Tomorrow 
Three Reels, 16 mm. Silent 
Grade Placement: 

High school elementary business train- 

ing and economics. 


Distributed By: 
Harmon Foundation 
140 Nassau Street 
New York City 


Sale: $75.00 
Rental: $3.00 per day 
Transportation extra both ways. 
Running Time: About 40 Minutes 


Summary 


The purpose of this film is to induce 
nurses to invest in annuities for them- 
selves through the non-profit Harmon As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Nursing. 
From a more general standpoint it is also 
an excellent presentation of the case for 
thrift and insurance, two fields lacking a 


large number of motion pictures for the 
business teacher. 
The case for saving is made through 


the experiences of a visiting nurse, Anne 
Taylor. The daughter of Joe Savoldi, an 
old man, requests Anne to obtain federal 
old age assistance for her disabled father. 
In doing this, Anne discovers the large 
number of occupations not protected by 
old age security legislation. She also dis- 
covers the inadequacy of the amounts 
which can be obtained. 

In spite of this experience Anne con- 
tinues to save but little and to spend a 
large part of her income on her clothes. 
Her testy aunt, a retired nurse living on 
her annuities urges Anne to save. So, too, 
does her fiance, an economist, and an 
economist specializing in old age security 
at that. Anne, however, is not influenced 
by their advice and does not save. 

One day, in the course of her nursing 
visits, she comes upon an old woman, 
starving, penniless and ill in a oS 
tenement. The woman proves to be Dor- 
othy Porter, founder of a hospital and 
formerly a nurse with an excellent repu- 
tation who has come to her sorry plight 
because of the failure of her health and 
investments. Miss Porter proves to be an 
old friend of Anne’s aunt. At the reunion 
of the two old friends which takes place 
in the aunt’s home the contrast between 
the slum and the comfortable, attractive 
home of the nurse who retired on annui- 
ties is very clearly brought out. 

Asa result of this experience, Anne en- 
rolls in the nursing annuity plan to save 
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herself from similar misery and humilia- 
tion in her own old age. 


Evaluation 
The aim of the film, which is definitely 
accomplished, is to teach the need for 
thrift and insurance in order to provide 
for old age. The film can be used in the 


high school courses in elementary busi- 
ness training and economics with the 
topics of insurance and thrift. The vo- 


cabulary is suitable for high school stu- 
dents. It is believed that the material 
cannot be presented better by any alter- 
native method. The film is clear in mean- 
ing, unified and sequential. The film might 
be stronger if it or gone into detailed 
explanations of the benefits of annuities. 
The picture provides a fine discussion 


basis for the Social Security Act, the need 
for saving and the need for insurance, 
especially comparative insurance plans. 


The. main student outcome which may be 
expected is the development of a sound 
attitude toward thrift and insurance 
which should be expressed through the 
formation of sound © saving _ habits. 
Through an understanding of the limita- 
tions of governmental old age assistance, 
the student sees clearly the need for the 
individual to provide for his own old age 


This is intensified by witnessing the mis- 
fortunes of people who have not pro- 
vided for themselves. All of these worth- 


while concepts are presented, if not in 
the Hollywood manner, at the very least, 
in a pleasing and dramatic way. The 
three reel “Now For Tomorrow” was 
judged vastly superior to the one reel 
ceamumien of the same film distributed 
under the title “Anne Faces the Future.” 
Summarised by Arline Pickett 
and Clifford Ettinger 


The Committee has now evaluated 
films in the fields of typewriting, short- 
hand, postal services, consumer educa- 
tion and thrift. It is planned to evalu- 
ate films in other fields related to busi- 
ness education. The committee would 
like to know in which areas of business 
education Journal readers would like 
films evaluated.. Any comments by 
teachers who have used evaluated films 
would be welcomed. If we have un- 
knowingly omitted films in our cover- 
age of certain areas we would be pleased 
to learn the names of such films. The 
committee will be glad also to attempt 
to answer questions relating to the ad- 
ministration of a motion picture pro- 
gram, the selection of equipment, and 
the classroom use of films. 
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EASY AS 
TYPING 
A WORD: 
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@ When you write on a typewriter 
the word is being formed as you 
type each letter. The word is com- 
pleted the instant you type its last 
letter. 


@ When you multiply ona 
MARCHANT the answer is being 
formed as you enter each multiplier 
figure. The answer is completed the 
instant you enter the last multiplier 
figure! There are no auxiliary keys 
to operate. There is no waiting while 
the calculator multiples. Without 
delay, the “Right Answer” appears 
—in a flash! 


INVESTIGATE! COMPARE! 











MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S.A. 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations 


Give Service Every where! 
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| TABLES OF RESULTS 
TYPEWRITER EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BUREAU 
MONTHLY TESTS 


The Typewriter Educational Research 
typewriting test service. 





3ureau provides to schools a free student 
For the school year 1939-40 eight tests are being pul)shed 


and distributed, together with a Manual of Directions containing instructio:~ for 
| administering and scoring these tests. 
| The tests for February, March, April, and May were sent to schools in Ja: vary, 
with the week in which each was to be given clearly indicated both in the test 1 nual 
and on the tests themselves. 
To enable teachers to compare results with those of others, tables of results obi ined 





by a group of cooperating teachers are being published in this JouRNAL. 
The following tables indicate the results on the March 
Research Bureau Rough Draft Test as reported by the cooperating group of sc. ols. 


Typewriter Educa: onal 






These results were obtained by a carefully selected group of teachers who gave th. test 





in accordance with the manual of instructions and by others who sent in their + sults 
for inclusion in the tables. 








RESULTS FOR ROUGH DRAFT TEST 
VOLUME VI - MARCH 1940 - NUMBER 6 





















Periods a Week 


First Second Third 
Year Year Year 


Score 
Number sie 
of Testees Modal — _ Average k .nge 








Grade 
Tested 


Length 
of Period 


















1 9 

















5 40-45 min. 22 16, 20 16.3 ( 
1 10 5 40-45 min. 64 17 14.4 
1 10 5 50-55 min. 135 18 16.7 
| 1 10 5 60 min. 253 17 17.1 4 
=. 10 10 40-45 min. 29 17, 19 17.4 35 
| 1 11 5 40-45 min. 414 20 20.1 $9 
| 1 11 5 50-55 min. 510 17 17.1 $3 
Ye a 11 5 60 min. 189 17 20.3 11 
| 1 11 10 40-45 min. 101 18 20.8 8 
| 1 12 5 40-45 min. 13 15, 20 21.6 12 
21 
| 1 12 5 50-55 min. 227 15 16.7 6 
1 12 5 60 min. 24 21 21.2 1 
1 12 10 40-45 min. 61 19 i751 l 
| 2 11 5 5 40-45 min. 2269 20 25.0 ) 
| 2 11 5 5 50-55 min. 124 21 21.6 8 
2 12 5 5 40-45 min. 1352 27 26.7 58 
2 12 5 5 50-55 min. 464 26, 29 26.5 $ 
2 12 5 5 60 min. 550 26 23.3 6 
| 2 12 10 5 40-45 min. 28 36 29.3 12-51 
| 2 12 10 10 40-45 min. 75 34 30.3 l ) 
| 3 12 5 5 5 40-45 min. 328 32 30.6 1 
| — 
Comments on any phase of the Bureau's testing program should be addresse:! to 





100 East 42nd Street, New York City 


‘ypewriter Educational Research Bureau, 











« 
PLAN TO ATTEND THE 
N.E.A. DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION CONVENTION 
New Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


July 1, 2 and 3 


TRAIN STUDENTS WITH VARI-TYPER 


Thousands of business organizations are now using the 
Vari-Typer . . . the composing Type Writer with change- 
able faces and spaces. This office machine reduces com- 
position and printing costs for forms, bulletins, booklets, 
catalogs, folders, etc., for either Mimeograph or offset 
reproduction. Trained operators are in demand. Investi- 
gate the possibilities of offering Vari-Typer training in 
your school. 


































WRITE 
portfolio “How 
with actual samples 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Vari-Typer 


333 Sixth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


TODAY for new demonstration 
to Profit with Vari-Typer” 
of work produced. 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges Michigan Commercial Education Association 























Arizona Business Educators Association Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

Business Education Association of the State of New York Missouri State Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

Business Education Association of Rochester, New York National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 

California Association of Private Business Schools Institutions 

Chicago Area Business Education Directors Association National Commercial Teachers Federation 

Commercial Education Association of New York City Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—-Com- 
and Vicinity mercial Section 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
Cleveland ciation 

Council of Commercial Educators of Omaha and Council New Orleans Council of Typewriting Teachers 
Bluffs New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Delta Pi Epsilon Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association Section 

Florida Commerce Teachers Association Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Gamma Rho Tau Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 

IIlinois State Commercial Teachers Association Philadelphia Commerce Teachers Association 

Indiana Business Educators’ Club South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 









lowa State Teachers Association Section 
: ‘ ‘ Business Education Association 
Kentucky Business Education Association Southern Busine ) 
Southwest Missouri, Springfield District, Commercia 
Louisiana Teachers Association Section. 





Wisconsin Business Schools Association 





Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 








Revised Constitution and By-Laws 


National Council for Business Education 













The following is an exact copy of the revised constitution of the National Council for Business Educa- 
tion, recently adopted by vote of the delegates of the Council. A statement indicating the ways in 
which the new constitution differs from the old cne and the considerations which led to the changes 
will be published in the Junc izsue of this magazine. 











Article I—Name 










The name of this organization shall be the National Council for Business Education. 









Article II—Purpose 





The purpose of the Council shall be (1) to provide a means for obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, 
definite, authoritative, and unified thought and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; (2) to study 
methods by which business education can contribute most effectively to the total educational program; (3) to provide machinery 
for the expression of the will of ao teachers throughout the country on issues of major importance in their field; and (4) 
to cooperate with other groups of educators on projects involving business education. 








Article II1I—Council Membership 









Section 1. Local, state, regional, or national associations of business teachers and other business educators may become 
members of the Council upon the approval of their application for membership by the Administrative Board and the payment 
of the dues provided for in the by-laws. 

Section 2. Membership of any admitted association shall continue as long as its annual dues are 






2 paid, or until its mem- 
bership is cancelled by vote of the Administrative Board for non-payment of dues, and notification of such vote is mailed 
to its president. 
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5 Article IV—Administrative Board 


Section 1. There shall be twenty-four elected members of the Administrative Board, and no retiring member may succeed 
himself. 

Section 2. There shall not be more than one member of the Administrative Board from any educational institution or 
public school system; and in case two or more candidates whose principal positions are in the same institution or public school 
system are among the highest 24 candidates voted for, the one having the highest number of points shall be deemed to have 
beer elected, and the other candidate or candidates from the same institution or public school system shall be automatically 
eliminated; and in case of a tie vote between any two or more such candidates a choice shall be made by lot. 

Section 3. Any officer who is not an elected member shall be an ex-officio member of the Administrative Board. 

Section 4. For the term April 20, 1940 to August 31, 1941 members of the Administrative Board shall be elected as follows: 

(1) Each representative of a member association shall vote for ten persons primarily engaged in teaching, supervision or 
administration in the field of business education, designating the order in which he wishes their names considered for member- 
ship on the Administrative Board. : 

(2) When votes have been received from at least a majority of the member associations, the present officers of the Council 
shall select a list of twenty-four nominees according to a plan which gives to each nominee an appropriate number of points 
for each place which he holds on the vote lists turned in by representatives of the associations, and declare elected those wliose 
names appear on this list. In case of tie for the last place or places on this list the choice from among those so tied sha 
made by lot. 

(3) It shall be understood that the six nominees who receive the highest number of points shall be declared elected to 
until September 1, 1944; the six who receive the next highest number of points shall be declared elected to serve until Septe: 

1, 1943; the six who receive the next highest number of points shall be elected to serve until September 1, 1942; and the ren 
ing six shall be elected to serve until September 1, 1941. 

Section 5. (1) At the regular annual meeting of each member association held after September 1, 1940, or in such + 
way as any member association may elect, there shall be chosen six persons to he certifiel to the National Council, in the o 
of preference, as the nominees of that association for membership on the Administrative Board for a term of four years. 

(2) From the lists of names submitted the six who have the highest number of points according to the plan stated in A: 
IV, Section 1, of the By-Laws for voting by classes shall be declared elected members of the Administrative Board. 

(3) The Administrative Board shall see that notice of the annual election of six Board members is sent to the preside: 
to a delegate of each member association in time for its annual meeting and when such notice shall have been sent each mei 
association to whom such notice is sent shall be deemed to have had proper notice of the election. : : 

(4) An election shall be deemed to have taken place if at Jeast one-half of the member associations have submitted list 
nominees by June 30 of any year. ; 

(5) On July 1 of each year the Administrative Board will compute the number of points to which each nominee on « 
list is entitled, declare elected the six having the highest number of points, and announce the result of the election throug! 
official publication or in such other way as may seem best. 


Article V—Officers 


Section. 1 The officers of the Council shall be a President, Vice-President, Secretary, and Treasurer. 
Section 2. The duties of the officers shall be those provided for in the By-Laws. 
Section 3. The officers shall te elected as provided for in the By-Laws. 


Article VI—Terms of Office 


Section 1. The term of office of the President and the Vice-President shall be two years, beginning with the election for 
term from September 1, 1941, with the limitation that neither of these officers shall succeed himself more than once. 
Section 2. The term of office of the Treasurer and the Secretary shall be at the pleasure of the Administrative Boar 


Article VII—Committees 

_ Section 1. The Executive Committee shall consist of the President, Vice-President, Treasurer, and the Secretary of, the 
Council. The duties of the Executive Committee shall be those which usually devolve upon a board of directors in a business 
organization and such other duties as may be assigned to it by the Administrative Board. = 

Section 2. There shall be a standing Committee on Publications consisting of three members appointed by the Administra 
tive Board. 
_ Section 3. There shall be a standing Committee on National Policies consisting of three members appointed by the Admin- 
istrative Board. : 
Section 4. There shall be a standing Committee on Membership consisting of two members appointed by the Administra- 
tive Board. 

Section 5. Such other committees as the Administrative Board may deem necessary may be appointed by it from its own 
membership or from outside its membership, and for such terms, as it may elect. : 

Section 6. The duties of the standing committees shall be those which have to do with the matters implied in the name 0! 
each, or as thev mav be specifically defined by the Administrative Board. 

Section 7. The duties of any special committee shall be such as the Administrative Board may delegate to it. 


Article VIII—Meetings 
_ Section 1. Two regular meetings of the Administrative Board shall be held each year at such times and places as it ma) 
decide. 
Section 2. The times and places of the regular meetings for the next year shall be decided at the second regular meetirig 
each year. 
Section 3. Special meetings of the Administrative Board may be held at such times and places as it may decide. 
Section 4. The Administrative Board may delegate to the Executive Committee the right to call special meetings and decide 
the time and place of each. 
Article IX—Quorum 


Section 1. A majority of the membership of the Administrative Board shall constitute a quorum at any regular meeting. 
Section 2. Two-thirds of the membership of the Administrative Board shall constitute a quorum at any special meeting. 


Article X—National Policies 

Section 1. The member associations specifically reserve to themselves the right to make national policies in the field of 
business education and do not delegate to the Administrative Board the right to commit them to any policy without first sub- 
mitting a proposal that such policy be established to member associations and having such proposal approved by votes of the 
member associations as provided for in Article IV, Sec. 3 of the By-Laws. 

Section 2. In submitting a proposal for a national policy in the field of business education the same procedure shall be 
followed as is prescribed for amending this Constitution in Article XII. Sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 below, except that the Administra 
tive Board shall not be required to take action on a proposal for a policy until the next regular or special meeting following 
the expiration of one year from the date the proposal is filed with the Administrative Board. 
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Article XI—Dues 


The annual dues shall be those provided for in the By-Laws. 


Article XII--Manner of Amendment 

The constitution may be amended in the following manner: 

(1) A_ proposal for amendment may be originated by any member of the Administrative Board or by the chief admini- 
strative officer of any member association on his own initiative or as instructed by his association. 

(2) Such proposal for amendment shall be filed with the Administrative Board. 

(3) Each proposal for amendment so filed shall be acted upon by the Administrative Board at a regular meeting which shall 
not be one held at a later date than that of the second such meeting after the proposal has been filed. 

(4) If a majority of the Administrative Board favor the adoption of the amendment proposed, it shall be submitted to 
each member association for confirmation or rejection at its next regular meeting. 

(5) If and when sufficient number of member associations to represent a majority of the total number of individual mem- 
bers of all such associations have approved the proposed amendment, the Administrative Board shall notify the presidents of 
all of the associations that the amendment is in effect. 


BY-LAWS 


Article I—Duties of Officers 


Section 1. The President of the Council shall perform the duties common to such officer, act as chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee and of the Administrative Board, and perform any other duties which the Board may delegate from time to 
time. 

Section 2. The Vice-President of the Council shall perform the duties of the President when that officer is for any reason 
unable to function, and in any case of vacancy in the presidency, until the next regular meeting of the Administrative Board 
when a successor shall be elected. 

Section 3. The Treasurer shall be responsible for the safekeeping of the funds of the Council, for the payment of bills 
approved for payment by the President and Secretary of the Council, and perform such other duties as usually devolve upon 
the treasurer of such an organization. 

Section 4. The Assistant Treasurer if one is appointed by the Administrative Board, shall perform the duties of the Treas- 
urer when that officer is unable for any reason to function and until a new treasurer is elected when that office becomes vacant 
and any other duties which may be delegated by the Administrative Board. 

Section 5. The Secretary shall keep the minutes of all meetings of the Administrative Board and perform such other duties 
as usually devolve upon such an officer or as may be delegated by the Administrative Board. 


Article II—Election of Officers 


Section 1. The President, Vice-President, Treasurer, and Secretary of the Council shall function as President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Treasurer, and Secretary until the next meeting of the Administrative Board after the meeting at which these constitu- 
tional amendments are adopted when their successors will be elected by the Administrative Board to serve until September 1, 
1941. 

Section 2. At the second regular meeting held after September 1, 1940 the Administrative Board shall elect a President, 
Vice-President, Treasurer, and Secretary for terms as provided in Article VI, Section 1, 2, and 3, to take office on September 

1941 


Article III—Dues 


For the purpose of determining the amount of annual dues, the member associations shall be divided into four classes as 
follows: 
(a) Class A—1000 members and up ...................-$20.00 
(b) Class B— 500 to 999 members $15.00 
(c) Class C— 100 to 499 members $10.00 
(d) Class D— under 100 members $ 5.00 


Associations having institutional or chapter memberships shall be classified according to the number of such institutional or 
chapter memberships and not according to the number of individuals represented by the former or belonging to the latter. 


Article IV—Voting by Classes 


Section 1. Each member association shall vote for members of the Administrative Board according to its class and propor- 
tionate to its financial contribution to the Council, and the votes of each association shall be counted as follows: 

Class D Associations—Will vote for ten nominees for Administrative. Board membership in the order of preference and 
the first name on the list will receive 10 points; the second will receive 9 points; the third 8 points; the fourth 7 points; the 
fifth 6 points; the sixth 5 points; the seventh 4 points; the eighth 3 points; the ninth 2 points; and the tenth 1 point. 

Class C Associations—Will vote for ten nominees for Administrative Board membership in the order of preference and 
the name in each of the ten places on the list will receive points equivalent to twice the number allotted to the nominee in that 
place on the Class D list. 

Class B Associations—Will vote for ten nominees for Administrative Board membership in the order of preference and the 
name in each of the ten places on the list will receive points equivalent to three times the number allotted to the nominee in 
that place on the Class D list. 

Class A Associations—Will vote for ten nominees for Administrative Board membership in the order of preference and the 
name in each of the ten places on the list will receive points equivalent to four times the number aliotted to the nominee in that place 
on the Class D list. 

Section 2. Voting for amendment of the constitution or of the by-laws shall be on the same basis as that for voting for 
members of the Administrative Board. On a proposal for amendment of the constitution or by-laws the various classes of 
associations may record votes as follows: 


Class D—one vote Class B—three votes 
Class C—two votes Class A—four votes 
Section 3. When voting on a proposal for the establishment of a national policy submitted by the Council each class of 
association shall have the same number of votes as it has when voting on a proposed amendment according to section 2 of 
this article above. 


Article V—Manner of Amendment 


These by-laws may be amended at any regular meeting of the Administrative Board by a majority vote of the membership 
of that Board if notice of a proposal for amendment is mailed to all members of the Board at least 30 days before the date of 
the meeting. 
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HLECTROMAIIC 


the All-Electric 
Writing Machine 






Dorothea DuPuis, who won first place in a recent transcription 
contest by typing at a rate of 400.7 net lines per hour on the 
Electromatic—The International All-Electric Writing Machine. 


le a recent transcription speed and accuracy contest conducted in connection 
with the National Business Show in Boston, Massachusetts, operators using Elec- 
tromatic—The All-Electric Writing Machine — won six out of the first eight 
places. More than seventy entrants took part in the contest. The winner, Doro- 
thea DuPuis, who is not a professional speed typist, transcribed at the amazing 
rate of 400.7 net lines per hour. 


Here again is definite proof of the consistent high speed obtainable on the Electro- 
matic. There are Electromatic All-Electric machines for every writing need. The 
increasing demand for Electromatics by important business organizations is de- 
veloping an increased number of job possibilities for commercial school graduates 
trained on these machines. Certainly, these modern machines are of real impor- 
tance in helping build up your commercial school enrollments. Write for de- 
tailed information, or call your nearest International Business Machines represen- 
tative today. 


SEE THE CONTEMPORARY ART OF THE UNITED STATES 


. . . two unusual exhibits, in the International Business Machines Corporation’s Galleries of Science 
and Art, at the World’s Fair of 1940 in New York and the Golden Gate International Exposition 
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“Gonventions, and 














Connecticut Convention 





The annual convention of the Connec- 
ticut Business Educators Association was 
held at West Haven High School, West 
Haven, April 6, under the direction of 
Melvin E. Wagner, head of the commer- 
cial department of that school, who was 
president of the association for the past 
school year. 

The speakers on the morning program 
were oe H. Mathewson, State Depart- 










ment of Education, research division, 
Mr. Ash 
Hartford, whose topic was “Some Major 


Considerations in Business Education To- 
day From the Viewpoint of Vocational 
Guidance and Research” and Dr. Paul S 
Lomax, professor of education, New 
York University, whose topic was “Busi- 
ness Education for Youth Adjustment.” 
Seth G. Haley, superintendent of schools 
West Haven, introduced the speakers. 

Contests, sponsored by the association, 
for students in both public and private 
schools were held in the following sub- 
jects: shorthand, typewriting, bookkeep- 
ing, and dictating machine transcription. 
Awards were made to the winning stu- 
dents and schools. 

The following officers were elected for 
1940-41: president, Frank H. Ash, head 
of business education department, Teach- 
ers College of Connecticut, New Britain; 
vice president, Mabel Marr, head of com- 
mercial department, Bassick High School, 
Bridgeport; secretary, Betsy H. Morton, 
assistant professor of business education, 





Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain; treasurer, Edward J. McKeown, 
principal of the Whitney Secretarial 
School, New Haven. 


An invitation has been extended to the 
executive committee of the association to 


hold the next annual meeting at the 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain. 


° 
Illinois Meeting 
The Business Education Division of the 
Illinois Vocational Association held some 
interesting meetings on March 29 at the 
Morrison Hotel in Chicago, in connec- 
ee the annual convention of the 


The speakers on the morning program 


were: Lester J. Schloerb, director of oc- 
cupational research of the Chicago 
schools; Chicago, Illinois; W. Harmon 


Wilson, 





South-Western Publishing Com- 
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Cincinnati, Ohio; and Hamden L. 
professor of education, Teachers 
Columbia University, New York 


pany, 
Forkner, 
College, 
City. 

At the luncheon session T. C. 
general manager of the Electric 


Campbell, 
Writing 


Machine Division of International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, spoke on 
“Electrify Education for Business.” Mr. 


Campbell upheld technological change and 
new developments as a remedy for unem- 
ployment, and asserted that a student who 
fh knowledge of the latest 


has an efficient 
electrical office equipment has a self-sell- 
ing advantage over one who lacks such 
knowledge. 

Clyde I. Blanchard, of The Gregg 


Publishing Company, was the speaker at 
the afternoon meeting. He pointed out 
that business skills, such as shorthand and 
typewriting, are not ends in themselves 


but are “door-openers.” He stated that 
they enable the beginner to get his first 
job and the opportunity to show his em- 


ployer those qualifications that bring pro- 
motion and a larger field of responsibility. 

\lbert Tangora, speed typist, gave a 
demonstration at the afternoon meeting. 


The following are the newly elected ot- 
ficers for the coming year: president, Mrs. 
Marion F. Tedens, supervisor of the Bu- 
reau of Commercial Studies, Chicago 
Board of Education, Chicago; vice presi- 
dent, Robert J. Deal, Jones Commercial 
High School, Chicago; secretary, Lottie 
E. Gascho, Community High School, 
Dupo; treasurer, Ruth E. John, Wood 
stock High School, Woodstock: new 
member of the Board of Control, Ber- 
nard F. Baker, Englewood High School, 


Chicago. 
8 


Texas Distributive Education Conference 


Over three hundred teachers and_ busi- 
ness men of the Northwest Texas area 
attended the recent Distributive Educa- 
tion Conference at Venton State Teachers 


College, Texas, sponsored by the Business 
Education Department of the College with 
Dr. Hiiton 1). Shepherd presiding 





Mrs. Miss Lortscher, 


Left to right: 
Mr. Armstrong, Dr. Shepherd 


Davis, 


At the opening forum, business men dis- 
cussed the opportunities for retraining 
provided under the administration of the 
George-Deen Act 

The principal speaker at the Conference 
was Donovan R. Armstrong, Texas State 
Director of Distributive Education. Other 
speakers were Lucille Lortscher, Coordi- 
nator in Distributive Education, Dallas, 
and Mrs. Beatrice Davis, Itinerant Teach- 
er of Distributive Education in Texas. 


Oklahoma Meeting 


One of the features of the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Commercial Teachers 
Federation of Oklahoma, held in Okla- 
homa City, was a joint meeting with the 
Oklahoma City ¢ ‘hamber of Commerce to 


discuss the subject of “Co-operation Be- 
tween Businessmen and Business Educa- 
tors.” Frank Kyker, chief of the Busi- 
ness Education Service, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., was the 


principal speaker representing business 


Mr. Thompson 


this meeting there was 
led by Ralph V. Miller 
School, Oklahoma City. 
Northeast High School, 
presided over the meeting. 


education. After 
a panel discussion 
of Central High 
Hal F. Holt of 
Oklahoma City, 


James O. Thompson of the University 
Preparatory School and Junior College, 
Tonkawa was elected president of the 
Federation for 1940. The other new of- 
ficers are: vice president, Joyce Saunders, 
Central High School, Tulsa; secretary- 
treasurer, Katheryn Bolon, Enid High 
School, Enid. 


Meeting of N. Y. State Association 


The Business Education Association of 
the State of New York will hold its an- 
nual meeting at the Lake Placid Club, 


Lake Placid, New York, May 30-June 1. 

This meeting is open to non-member 
schools who wish to participate and meet 
with the members. Those interested 
should communicate at once with the 
chairman of arrangements, William Rob- 


ert Wood, Wood-Purinton Secretarial 
School, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

There will be time assigned for play: 
golf, riding, motor trips, hikes, and loaf- 
ing. At this annual meeting there will 
be the usual election of officers and all 


vacancies on the Board of Directors will 
be filled. Any schools desiring to affiliate 
should be represented at this meeting and 
confer with the secretary. 

The association officers are: William 
S. Risinger, president, Utica School of 
Commerce, Utica, New York; Frank D. 
March, vice-president, Drake Business 
School, Bronx, New York; Leslie G. 
Kelley, secretary, The Kelley Business In- 
stitute, Niagara Falls, New York; Arthur 
B. Backensto, treasurer, Troy Business 
College, Troy, New York. 
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Central 


The registration at the convention of 
the Central Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation, held in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
April 11, 12 and 13, was the largest in 
the history of the association. The total 
registration was 426 

Thursday was set aside as Private 
School Executives Day and special fea- 
tures were arranged for managers and 
teachers of private business schools on 
that day. In the evening there was a 
reception for C. C. T. A. members and 
their guests. 


Dr. Douglas Miss Kessler 


Ernest R. Maetzold, president of the 
association for the past year, presided at 
the Friday morning general assembly. 
The speakers at this meeting were Paul 
H. Carlson, Director of Commercial Edu- 
cation, Whitewater Normal, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin; Arnold E. Schneider, Director 
of Commercial Education, State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota, and 
Charles Copeland Smith, Chicago, Illinois. 

Following a luncheon meeting, the after- 
noon was devoted to sectional meetings, 
each headed by a competent leader. 
These sectional meetings were interesting 
and well attended. 

The annual banquet and ball were held 


Tri-State Associ 


The spring meeting of the Tri-State 
Commercial Education Association was 
held April 26 and 27 at the William 
Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
The opening event was a reception and 
dance on Friday evening. Jean Ludebuhl 
headed the committee on arrangements. 

Following a business meeting on Satur- 
day morning the members listened to two 
forceful addresses. “Consumer Educa- 
tion” was the subject of the address by 
G. B. Ussery, assistant to George H. Den- 
nison, general manager of the Better 
Business Bureau, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Ussery spoke for Mr. Denni- 
son, who was ill. Dr. Ralph C. Hutchin- 
son, president of Washington and Jeffer- 
son College, Washington, Pennsylvania, 
spoke on “Democracy.” 

There was a large attendance at the 
Saturday luncheon meeting to hear Sen- 
ator Myland Brooks, of Chicago. Senator 
Brooks had as his ‘subject ‘ “Keeping the 
United States Out of War. 

At the business meeting W. B. Elliott, 
of the Elliott School of Commerce, 
Wheeling, West Virginia, was elected 
president of the organization for the com- 
ing year. The other officers elected are: 
First vice-president, Alan C. Lloyd, Mun- 
hall High School, Munhall, Pennsylvania; 
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Association 


Friday evening, April 12. Speakers of 


ation 


Convention 


the evening were Dr. John Robert Gregg, 
who talked on the “Memories of the 
Hatiy:ays -of the “C. C, T. -A.,” and 
Dusty Miller, who spoke on the subject, 
“The Richest Teacher.” 

Following sectional meetings and round 
tables on Saturday morning the members 
gathered at a general session and listened 
to Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas discuss “The 
Place of the High School in Training 
Students for Business,” and to an ad- 
dress by George A. Selke, President, 





Mrs. Elam Miss Johnson 


State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Min- 
nesota, on “The Integrated Program of 
Education.” 

At the business meeting, the following 
officers were elected for the coming 
year: President, Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, 
lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
lowa; first vice-president, Irene M. Kess- 
ler, Gates College, Waterloo, Iowa; sec- 
ond vice-president, W. M. Oates, Nettle- 
ton Commercial College, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota; secretary, Mrs. Mildred 
Elam, Capital City Commercial College, 
Des Moines, Iowa; treasurer, Leora 
Johnson, Cedar Rapids Business College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Convention 


second vice-president, Elizabeth Seberry, 
Langley High School, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; treasurer, Robert L. Fawcett, 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Penn- 





Mr. Elliott 


sylvania; secretary, Zelma Bundy, John 
Marshall High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
F. H. Sumrall, Grove City College, Grove 
City, Pennsylvania, and Dr. R. J. Wor- 
ley, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, were elected to the Execu- 
tive Board. 


Michigan Meeting 


More than five hundred members and 
friends attended the fourth annual con- 
vention of the Michigan Commercial Edu- 
cation Association, held in Detroit, \ichi- 
gan, on April 12 and 13. At the conven- 
tion it was announced that the member- 
ship had reached 702. 

The convention opened with an admin- 
istrator’s round table and luncheon on 
Friday. 

Following an address of welcome by 
Detroit’s superintendent of schools, |*rank 
Cody, and a response by the city’s (irec- 
tor of. commercial education, J. L. | lolts- 
claw, the Friday evening banquet was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Barclay Acheson, assuciate 
editor of The Readers Digest, who spoke 
on “Freedom, the Mental Climat: for 
Progress.” 

The sectional meetings on Saturday 
morning presented FE. A. Zelliot o Des 
Moines, Iowa, in bookkeeping ; \ R. 
Foster, Rochester, New York, in typ writ- 
ing; W. R. Moore, Cleveland, in + oca- 
tional guidance; E. H. Crabbe, Cinc: inati, 
in junior business training. 

At the shorthand sectional mc:ting, 
Ruth Bachtell, of Detroit Southe: stern 
High School, presented a class in the 
functional method of teaching (:regg 
Shorthand. At the office machines sec- 
tional meeting, Frances Stubbs, o/ De- 
troit High School of Commerce, demon- 


strated practices and procedures with a 
class using the various types of thee 
equipment. 


H. G. Weaver, director of consum:» re- 
search for General Motors Corporition, 
delivered an address at the Saturday 
luncheon on the subject “Is the Customer 
Always Right?” 

€ 


The officers elected for the coming year 
are: President, E. E. Winters, Davis 
Technical High School, Grand Rapids; 
first vice-president, John Cooper, North- 
ern High School, Flint; second  \vice- 
president, Harry M. Oakley, Jackson 
Junior College; secretary, Kate Sililey, 
Hamtramck High School, Detroit. 

James R. Taylor was reelected editor of 
the “News Bulletin.” 


New York City Convention 


The nineteenth semi-annual convention 
of the Commercial Education Association 
of the City of New York and_ Vicinity 
will be held at Hotel Pennsylvania in 
New York City May 25. The usual at- 
tendance of about 2,000 teachers of com- 
mercial subjects from the public and 
private schools of New York City and 
vicinity is expected. 

The morning will be devoted to a series 
of section meetings by the following 
participating organizations: Accounting 
and Commercial Law Teachers’ <Asso- 
ciation, Distributive and Consumer Educa- 
tion Association, Gregg Shorthand Teach- 
ers Association, Junior High School Com- 
mercial Teachers Association, Pitman 
Commercial Teachers Association, and 
the Private Schools Group. 

Mrs. Emma K. Felter, president of the 
association, will preside at the luncheon 
meeting. The speakers for this meeting 
will be: Dr. John L. Tildsley, retired, as- 
sociate superintendent of schools, New 
York City Board of Education; Thomas 

O’Brien, president of Drake’ Business 
Schools, New York, and Conrad J. 
Saphier, chairman of the Committee on 
Curriculum Revision of the association. 
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N. E. A. Department of Business Education 
Milwaukee 


The preliminary program for the Mil- 
waukee convention of the N.E.A. Depart- 
ment of Business Education has been an- 
nounced by President North and it out- 
lines three days of interesting professional 
and social events. The headquarters are 
to be at the New Pfister Hotel and the 
dates for the convention are July 1, 2 and 
3, The theme for the convention is ‘Pre- 
paring for Obtaining and Retaining Posi- 
tions in Business.” 

The convention will be officially opened 
with a general meeting on Monday after- 


Convention 


the Gregg Publishing Company, has pro- 
duced and will direct a demonstration of 
“Shorthand Speed Building.” Harold H. 
Smith, of the Gregg Publishing Company, 
has produced and will direct a demon- 
stration on “Training for Typing Skill.” 
Teaching Aids Exchange, Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, has produced and will show moy- 
ies on business education. 

A boat ride on Lake Michigan, with din- 
ner served on the boat, has been planned 
for the evening. The beautiful S.S. Illinois 
has been engaged for this event. 


Milwaukee Auditorium—N.E.A. Convention Headquarters 


noon. There will be greetings from the 
Honorable Julius P. Heil, Governor of 
Wisconsin; Dr. John Callahan, state su- 
perintendent of schools; Milwaukee's 
mayor, the Honorable Carl F. Seidler; 
and Dr. Milton C. Potter, Milwaukee's 
superintendent of schools. H. P. Guy, of 
the University of Kentucky, second vice- 
president of the Department, will respond. 
The speakers at the Monday general 
session will be Dr. Hamden Forkner, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and K. B. Elliott, vice-president of the 


Annual 
Boat Ride 


Studebaker Corporation. Dr. Forkner and 
Mr. Elliott will discuss the subject, “How 
Business and Business Education Can 
Collaborate for Better Business Train- 


Later in the afternoon there will be sec- 
tion meetings, devoted to typewriting, to 
transcription, to bookkeeping and account- 
ing, to consumer and social business, to 
Clerical skills, and to salesmanship. Each 
section meeting will have the topic, |hat 
We Do To Prepare Our Pupils To Ob- 
tain and Retain Positions in Business, and 
there will be a speaker representing each 
of the following schools: senior high, 
junior college, and college. 

On Tuesday afternoon there will be 
three different demonstrations, each run- 
ning for one hour and each being repeated 
once so that it will be possible to attend 
at least two complete demonstrations or 
parts of all three. Clyde I. Blanchard, of 
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The annual luncheon will be held Wed- 
nesday at noon. In the afternoon there 
will be an “Information Please” session, 
directed by Peter L. Agnew, of New York 
University, and a panel discussion di- 
rected by Joseph DeBrum, past president 
of the Department. The panel discussion 
will cover problems in business education 

The convention will close with a dinner- 
dance at the Milwaukee Yacht Club. 

Business educators who plan to attend 
the 78th annual convention should mail 
their requests for room reservations at 


So 


Illinois 


Pfister Hotel to Mr. Alvin J. 
Manager of the Milwaukee Con- 
vention Bureau, 611 Broadway, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Miss Lenys Ann Laughton, of Mil- 
waukee Vocational School, is director of 
local arrangements. The following com- 
mittee chairmen are assisting Miss Laugh- 
ton: Entertainment, Miss Agnes Halback, 
North Division High School, Milwaukee; 
Publicity, Mr. Erwin Keithley, South Di- 
vision High School, Milwaukee; Arrange- 
ments, Miss Prisca Batz, Bay View High 
School, Milwaukee; Headquarters, Miss 
Lenna Larsen, Vocational School, Mil- 
waukee; Reception, Miss Lynda E. Frei- 
tag, Milwaukee Vocational School. Paul 
A. Carlson, director of commercial edu- 
cation, State Teachers College, Whitewa- 
ter, Wisconsin, is chairman of an advisory 
committee whose function is to aid the 
local committees. 


the New 
Monroe, 


Louisiana Conference 


More than three hundred commerce 
teachers, school administrators, business 
men, and high school commerce students 
attended the Commerce Conference at 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafay- 
ette, on April 5. This annual conference 
is sponsored by the Department of Eco- 
nomics and Business Administration, of 
which Dr. Karl E. Ashburn is head. The 
following conference committee, in coop- 
eration with Dr. Ashburn, made plans for 
the meeting this year: George Thomas 
Walker, chairman; Hulda Erath, and K. 
W. Hall. 

The Conference festivities were begun 
with a banquet on Thursday evening, 
April 4, at which time the guest speak- 
ers on the program were honored. 

Separate programs were planned for 
teachers and students. Lloyd L. Jones of 
the Gregg Publishing Company and Dr. 
McKee Fisk of Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege were the speakers at the morning 
meeting for students and teachers. Later 
in the morning Mr. Jones spoke to the 
students on “Choosing a Vocation in Busi 
ness” while the teachers attended panel 
discussions on “Problems of Teaching 
Bookkeeping” and “Problems of Teach- 
ing Typewriting.” Following luncheon Mr. 
Jones addressed the students on the sub- 
ject “Character Education and Business” 
while panels of teachers discussed cur- 
riculum problems, and later he gave the 
same tall before the teachers. 

Mr. Jones gave a special lecture to a 
group of business men on Friday evening. 


Inland Empire Meeting 


Dean S. Thornton, head of the com- 
mercial department of the Lewiston 
(Idaho) Senior High School, was chair- 
man of the commercial section, and C. \W 
Middleton, of the Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane, was secretary of this 
section at the forty-second annual con- 
vention of the Inland Empire Association, 
held in Spokane, Washington, April 3, 4, 
and 5. This association embraces the 
states of Montana, Washington, Oregon, 
and Idaho. 

The commercial section held a lunch 
eon and meeting on April 4+. The speakers 
were Eric A. Johnston, president, Brown- 
Johnston Company, Spokane; and Louis 
\. Leslie, of the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City. 

Blaine Crawford of the Spirit Lake 
(Idaho) High School was elected chair- 
man for the ensuing vear. 


Thompson Heads Illinois Vocationalists 


Thompson, head of the 
commerce department, Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Charleston, who 
served as chairman of the commerce divi- 
sion of the Illinois Vocational Association 
at its annual convention in Chicago the 
last of March, has been named to head 
the association for next year. 

The IVA has a membership of 2,100 
which is the largest state enrollment of 
industrial and trade educators in the 
country. The 1941 convention will be 
held in Rockford, Illinois. 

It is gratifying to see that commercial 
teachers are becoming not only interested 
in the work of the other phases of voca- 
tional education but are actually partici- 
pating in the leadership. 


Dr. James M. 
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1940 International Typewriting Marathon 


Fear that the war was to deprive Can- 
adian typists of the chance to bring back 
north of the border the International 
Typewriting Marathon trophy which 100,- 

persons saw the United States win 
at last year’s Canadian National Exhibi- 


Every typist in Canada is to be given 
opportunity to gain a place on the twelve- 
member Canadian National Typing Team 
which will seek the trophy’s recapture. 
And every typist in the United States, 
except members of last year’s winning 
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tion has been dispelled by the Exhibition’s 
announcement that it would again stage 
the day-and-night touch-system sweep- 
stakes in Toronto from August 23rd to 
September 7th. 
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1939 Typewriting Marathon 


Marathon team, will have similar oppor- 
tunity to join the twelve-member United 
States National Typing Team which will 
defend it. 

Members of both teams will be chosen 
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Miniature outfits are 
very durable, can be 
used through many 
terms. Seven classes 
can work with the same 
sets. Miniature letters 
peenne ees ear rob- 
ems. They build real 
ability to file. 





The text is suitable for 
courses of 20, 40 or 80 
periods. 
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half-job. 


in open competition in twelve elimination 
contests conducted before August Ist jn 
as many cities in each country. To the 
elimination winners will go various local 
prizes and perquisites, an honor |erth on 
the national typing teams and two-week 
all-expense trips to Toronto to compete 
in the Marathon. 

Canadian eliminations are to be held on 
dates soon to be announced. \\ here the 


United States eliminations are to be 
staged is also to be made known shortly, 
the list of cities probably paralleling last 


years. 


As a test of the relative sp ed, ac- 


curacy and endurance of “averay«” Can- 
adian and United States typi-ts, the 
Marathon consists of a continuws day- 
and-night typing for 324 hours from the 
Exhibition’s opening until its clo-«. Each 
twelve types in turns on a single iachine 
and the winner is that team whic’ writes 
the more words with the fewer © vors. 
Last year, Shakespeare’s mplete 
works was the copy the teams mpeti- 
tively transcribed. The A: cricans 
pounded out 1,664,998 words | 7,531 
sheets of paper and the Canadian~ 1,624, 
964 words on 7,291 sheets, each | am re- 
writing one and two-thirds tincs the 
945,843 words in a 1,052-page volu ve con- 
taining the Bard of Avon’s 37 ; Jays, 5 
poems and 154 sonnets. Although css ac- 
curate than their Canadian oppon: ‘its, the 
Yankees were ahead at the end \y the 
narrow margin of less than two words 
for each of the 19,440 minutes of \riting, 
What this vear’s copy is to be lie Ex- 
hibition will not announce until cor..pletion 
of all the elimination contests. It i. prom- 
ised that it will be not as difficult to type 
as Shakespeare’s life’s writings, however 


When You Teach Filing 
.--Do The Whole Big Job! 


You could attempt to teach filing from a little 16-page text. 
You could make your try with one or two reproductions of the 
six standard ways to file. You could work with letters so simple 
that they don’t have to be read before filing. But you would 
scarcely measure up to your responsibility of training young 
people to take their place in business. You would be doing a 


Here’s how Remington Rand practice outfits equip the 
teacher of filing: Seven miniature filing systems each of wide 
range; a 124-page, profusely illustrated text; a complete plan 
for your course; a Teacher’s Key; a Teacher’s Guide; a 20- 
lesson correspondence course for the instructor; certificates of 


proficiency for outstanding pupils; a free consultation service; 
a free question and answer service. . 

If you teach filing, or expect to, send the coupon for all the 
interesting facts about Remington Rand’s practice plans. For 
the eighteen years since we originated this method we have 
worked with colleges and schools. We can help you greatly 


as you make your plans. 





Remington Rand Inc. 


Miss N. Mae Sawyer, 465 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. JBE 640 


Please give me the details about your many services to the school that teaches 
filing by the Remington Rand practice plan. No obligation! 
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National Education Association Publications 
The December, 1939, Review of Educa- 
tional Research, “Methods of Research in 
Education,” included five types of mate- 
rial: (a) new developments in research 
technics; (b) evaluative studies of re- 

search technics; (c) new types of appli- 
cations of given technics; (d) illustrations 
of current uses of technics; and (e) notes 
on needed research, especially that which 
is contingent upon the development of 
new approaches. The Review may be ob- 
tained tor $1 from the headquarters of the 
National Education Association. 

“The Status of the Teaching Profes- 
sion,” the March, 1940, Research Bulletin, 
outlined the current professional status of 
teaching. Statistics were presented through 
pictorial graphs. The bulletin included 
information on the following phases of the 
status of classroom teachers: general com- 
position of the teaching population; edu- 
cational preparation and certification; pro- 
fessional experience and mobility; salaries 
and economic condition ; professional load ; 
provisions for tenure; provisions for re- 
tirement ; professional associations of 
teachers; mental and physical health; and 
academic freedom. A final section sug- 
gested certain current trends which have 

a bearing on the future status of class- 
room teachers. This 32 page bulletin may 
be obtained for 25 cents from the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., W ashington, D.C. 
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Hearing on Educational Radio Wave Band 

Fears that efforts to oust educational 
organizations from the allocation given 
them in 1938 of the 41,000 to 42,000 wave 
band for their exclusive use, were about 
to be made disappeared when a hearing 
before the Federal Communications Com- 
mission on March 28 developed no onposi- 
tion to the allocation. Development of 
new broadcasting discoveries makes these 
ultra-high frequencies of great value in 
the immediate future. United States 
Commissioner of Education, John W. 
Studebaker testified on behalf of more 
than 300 educational authorities who 
answered an inquiry, supporting the spe- 
cial allocation vigorously. In spite of the 
lack of open opposition, many educators 
fear that attacks will be made in the 
future, when new sending stations and 
receiving sets using ultra-high frequencies 
become popular. 




















Problems of Management in Retailing 

Samuel W. Reyburn, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Associated 
Drygoods Corporation, has just published 
a bulletin on The Executive, which pre- 
sents an excellent inside view of the 
problems of management. in retailing. 
This book should have considerable sig- 
nificance to teachers of distributive edu- 
cation under the George-Deen Act. 

Mr. Reyburn is Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the School of Re- 
tailing of New York University, through 
which the bulletin may be secured. 
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Innovation in Washington School Trips 


high schools from 


Each spring many 
special trips tor 


near and far arrange 
pupils to Washington, D. C., with visits to 
iamous spots in the nation’s capital, such 
as the Washington Monument, Lincoln 
Memorial, White House, Capitol, Supreme 
Court Building, etc. An innovation likely 


to become popular was planned for 
this year by John D. Allison of the Ann 
Arbor Senior High School, Ann Arbor, 


who has conducted trips of his 


Michigan, 
What Mr. Allison 


school for many years. 


has done is to divide his students into 
four groups with special interests with 
sixty pupils in each group and to. appeal 


to the United States government to pro- 
vide opportunities on one day of the trip 
for the groups to see the government in 
operation. Government response has been 
cordial. 

The first group, interested in foreign 
relations, is to be greeted by officials of 
the State Department and to hear talks 
by officials on such subjects as trade agree- 
ments, besides being conducted through the 
famous building and seeing noted docu- 
ments. Also, a trip to a foreign legation 
is planned. The second group is interested 
in agriculture and will be under the wing 
of the Department of Agriculture. It will 
be informed of activities and will visit 
such spots as the experimental farms at 


Seltsville, Maryland. The third group, 
anxious to know more of national de- 
fense, will be cared for by the Depart- 


ment of War and the Navy Department, 
visiting the Army Medical Museum, Fort 
Myer, the Naval Air Station, etc. The 
last group, made up of budding scientists, 
will go ee the Bureau of Standards, 
the 


the National Academy of Sciences, 
Weather Bureau, etc. Arrangements for 
the visits have been made through the 


United States Office of Education. 
. 


Informative Labeling Legislation 


The Consumers’ Counsel Division of 
the A.A.A. in cooperation with the 
W.P.A. has just issued a report on the 


possibilities of giving consumers buying 
specifications on labels. 

A Study of Informative Labeling 
based on a survey made by the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council reported by 
Samuel P. Kaidanovsky, Technical Di- 
rector, Consumer Standards Project = 
George W. Hervery, Chief, Research and 


Statistical Section, Division of Consum- 
ers’ Counsel is available through the 


United States eee of Agriculture. 


A Real Gineitenen 
The Bureau of Business Education of 
the California State Department of Edu- 
cation has developed and prepared a good 
bibliography for everyone engaged in 
Distributive Education. It is mimeo- 
—s and available for free distribu- 


tion. Ask for Recent Additions to Dis- 
tributiv. e Occupations Library. Ac Idress 
115 Haviland Hall, University of Cali- 


fornia, Berkeley, California. 





Washington Consumer Inquiry 


The Temporary National Economic 
Committee of the United States Con- 
gress, in its investigation of concentra- 
tion of economic power, gave consider- 
able attention to the problems of the con- 
sumer. The report of the hearings on 
this problem may be secured either from 
the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee or Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney. 

There is excellent source material 
available in this bulletin. Special atten- 
tion is given to the problem of develop- 
ing legal standards for the various forms 


of merchandising service. 
The presentation of the material for 
the hearings was organized by D. E. 


Montgomery of the Consumers’ Council 
of the A. A. A. 


CCC Camp Studies Receive School Credits 

Announcement that cooperation between 
the Civilian Conservation Corps and vari- 
ous state departments of education now 
makes it possible for thousands of en- 
rollees to receive credit toward elementary 
school certificates or high-school diplomas 
by studies in the camps, has been _an- 
nounced by Director of CCC Camp Edu- 
cation Howard W. Oxley. The camp in- 
struction is carried on in varying ways, 
in accordance with state regulations. 
Studies of this character are voluntary 
with the enrollees, and are taken in addi- 
tion to the forty hours of work each week. 


The Boren Bill on Consumer Standards 


A law for the establishment of consumer 
standards has been proposed by Con- 
gressman Lyle H. Boren of Oklahoma, 
which places the responsibility for estab- 
lishing consumer standards in the hands 
of the Secretary of Commerce through the 
National Bureau of Standards. This pro- 
posed law has the lukewarm support of 
most consumer groups. While it is a step 
in the right direction, it is far from ade- 
quate. Too much of the effectiveness of 
the act is left in the hands of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and an advisory com- 
mittee. Moreover the Boren Bill makes 
no provision for industry sharing the cost 
of the tests. 

® 


State Teacher Training Studies Announced 


A series of state-wide programs de- 
signed to contribute to the improvement 
of teacher education throughout the 
United States will be initiated in New 
York, Michigan and Georgia, according 
to a recent announcement of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education. ’ 

The studies will use a special grant of 
$168,000 from the General Education 
3oard. They will be part of the million- 
dollar program being conducted by the 
Commission, said to be greater in scope 
than any similar study in the nation’s 
history. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR 
COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 
AND OTHERS 


The Bowling Green College of Commerce will offer this 
summer special service through two terms, one beginning 
June 10 and ending July 13, the other beginning July 15 and 
ending August 17. 





Twelve semester hours of credit. The usual high type 
of professional training that this institution has given will be 
given the coming summer, with added features and improve- 
ments. A student may begin a course, or take solid classroom 
work for which he will get college credit, or take professional 
training, or review, or improve his certification standing, or 
improve his chances for getting a position, or a better one than 
he has. 


Commercial Teacher Training, Accounting, Business Admin- 
istration, and Methods of teaching these and a number of 
the social subjects. 

e 


Ask for Suse School Bulletin. 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
of the 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, 
I . 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Only one hour’s ride from Mammoth Cave National Park 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
July 1—August 10, 1940 








Professional Courses for C cial Teach 
Commercial Ed ti in S dary Schools: Theories and Practices; Com- 
mercial Ed in, S dary Schools: Curriculum Construction; Commer. 





cial Educati in llegiate and Special Schools; Teaching Commercial 
Geography; Junior a on Education: Materials and Methods; Teaching 
gg = Bookkeeping; Teaching Business Mathematics in Junior and Senior 
High Schools; Teaching Elementary Grego Shorthand; Teaching Advanced 
Greoy Shorthand and Transcription; Teaching Stenographic Office Pravtice; 

"4 Typewriting; Demonstration Class in Beginning Typewriting; T ach. 
ing Office Practice; Office Practice Laboratory; Business Organization and 
Management: Teaching Methods and Materials; Office Methods and Systems, 


New Professional Courses this Summer 


Retailing: Materials and Methods; Training for Distributive Occupations 
a lg! George- Deen Act; Consumer Business Education: Materials and 
etho 


Graduate credit carried by majority of above courses. 
Subject Matter Courses 


Accounting; Advertising; Commercial Law; Economics; Geography; Mar ige- 
ment; Salesmanship; Shorthand; and Typewriting. 





Annual all-day Conference on Commercial Education 
will be held July 25. 


For Bulletin and Information, Address: 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


688 Boylston Street Boston, Massachus«tts 








TEACHERS OF BUSINESS 


The Armstrong College Summer Session presents 
unusual opportunities for acquiring the latest in com- 
mercial content and methods under the guidance of 
distinguished business educators. Meet the leaders 
in your profession at the West's leading collegiate 
school of business. Earn master’s and bachelor’s de- 
gree credits while relaxing in a fascinating and in- 
vigorating locality. 


July 1 to August 9 


Write for Special Bulletin 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE 











BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 










TEACHER'S INSTITUTE 


STENOTYPY 


The Stenotype Company, manufacturers of the Steno- 
type, will conduct a Summer Institute for present and 
prospective teachers of Stenotypy. 

This offers to private business school, high school and 
vocational school teachers an unusual opportunity to 
become better informed and more expert in this grow- 
ing field. 

Full details—fees, enrollment qualifications, schedule 
of the Institute—will be gladly sent on request. 


The STENOTYPE COMPANY 


4101 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 










THE GREGG 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 8 to August 16 
Method courses of incomparable excellence in secre- 
tarial and accounting subjects as well as developing 
skill in shorthand and typewriting. 
Write today for bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


6 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 24 to September 7 


Technical and Professional Courses leading to 
Certificates and Degrees 


Business Administration 
Courses in Education, Business and Secretarial Studies 


DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Philadelphia 








UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
1940 Summer Courses in Commercial Education 


Advanced Typewriting, Transcription, Teaching Gregg Shorthand and Typing, 
Consumer Business Education, Advanced Economic Geography, Teaching Social 
Business Subjects, Teaching Bookkeeping, Tests and Measurements, Office and 
Clerical Practice, Teaching Transcription, Principles and Problems, Curricu- 
lum Making, Applications of Research Findings to Business Education Prac- 
tices. Also courses in accounting, business law, commerce, economics, finance, 
statistics, and professional courses in the fields of education, Program leads 
to baccalaureate and advanced degrees. 


Regular Session: July 2—August 9. Also short courses. 





For information and bulletins, address the Director. 





See page 37 for additional Summer School Announcements 
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A CALL FOR ACTION More About the Falk Discussion 
In the November, 1939, issue of this 
magazine there appeared a criticism by 
Alfred T. Falk of a discussion of ad- 
vertising in a widely used textbook. In- 
We have read the articles by Blackstone, Fisk, Nichols, and Selby, and feel that the cluded in the discussion were a comment 
time has come for us to take definite action. Therefore, we call upon the officers and = 0" this discussion _ Mr. Falk’s reply hae 
members of various teachers’ organizations to work at once to achieve the following: the comment. Further comments on the 
discussion appeared in the January, 1940, 


1. Representation for business education on the various national councils and issue of the Journal. 
commissions whose work is directly influencing the progress of business educa- Those who read the discussion and 
tion. Business education representation is typically ignored, yet more students comments will be interested in the follow- 
are enrolled in commercial work than in any other subject-matter group ex- ing item from a recent issue of the Des 
cept English. Moines Tribune: 
Establishment of a recognized coordinating body to represent all commercial ( Rates bee nce SAE namo 
P . f 3 : . of America has -e ¢ 1 g atio d 
teacher organizations. Just how this coordinating body should be organized and campaign against the widely used social science 
through what vehicle it should operate is a matter of compromise and sublima- textbooks of Harold Rugg, on the ground that 
tion of petty vested interests in the attainment of the greater purposes toward they are a “six-volume sneer at business 
j ae the American kind of democracy, free oppor- 
which we are all striving. tunity. and individual enterprise. 
eles A : - " ; ’ . a oO » of the sor 
Elimination of the undesirable overlapping of territory among business teachers Of course they are nothing of the sort. 
associations and of the unjustifiable competition for membership to which siteee a maces one eer sone on 
atte ) a t “( soci: sc > cours 


they devote too much time and money. with history, geography, civics, and economics 
woven together according to the tenets of “pro- 


Coordination of work and cooperation in the production of yearbooks and iene ON EATESTCHE 
other publications. There is too much duplication of effort in the production ‘They ain to. anewertiies question: 
of yearbooks and other periodicals. All too often publications are merely col- facts, historical movements, meanings, and 
lections of opinionated, ill-digested materials. ciples do young people need to stud y togethe 
understand the modern world? 
The present six volumes, with “workbooks” 


Elimination of waste in administrative expenses and in membership competition. 

A very considerable amount of money is collected from commercial teachers. ie ge oc gor beg Rage anit se 

itee¢ hs a ( Oo ) 0 4 ac eda 

Yet these funds are for the most part wasted on unnecessary Expenses. - If our their present form. They had the benefit of try 
efforts were coordinated, we could do much with the money toward improving out and criticism from) hundreds of classroom 
the quality of the programs of local, state, regional, and national meetings and ea ge all Se ae ye ih ies 
Hy . . a alK objects oO 185 ne > 5 Oo make 

toward publishing materials of value to classroom teachers. pupils from grade school to high school really 

think about fundamental problems. 

Of Falk’s own field of advertising, for in 
stance, the Rugg texts say that it is expensive, 
that it is indispensable in a mass-production 

Signed By: economy, that a great deal of it is emotional 
: J — Leonard Kent, Instructor, Business Edu- rather than factual, that some of it has been 
Mrs. Helen C. Baber, Instructor Secre- vas "soraia Teachers C Ke “ol- definitely fraudulent, that government and adver 
x 1 : ae, : cation, Georgia Teachers College, Co - 
tarial Subjects, De Paul University, haaal Rests : tising agencies have done a good deal to clean 
Chicago, Illinois egeboro, Georgia it up, and that there is still room for improve- 
Pa . i 5 V’. A. Kumpf, Director of Business Edu- — ™ent 
WW’. S. Barnhart, Assistant Principal, Man- cation, Elgin, Illinois — Now isn’t that terrible! It is substantially 
ual Training High School, Indianapolis, Fee i ; what conscientious advertising men themselves 
Indiana 7 : J. M. Robinson, Head of Commercial De- _ say. 
, , Polls: partment, Pekin High School, Pekin, 
Ann Brewington, Assistant Professor of lilinois 
Business Educatio ‘niversity of Chi- ea . , 
a 2 ess Education, Untversity of Chi Bertha S. Schumann, Batavia High 
a a ea a School, Batavia, Illinois 
. Brooks, Proviso Townshi igh > Chea. ea ee 
School, Maywood, Illinois r | H. G, Shields, Associate Professor of When the “Lawyers” Disagree 
: Business Education, University of Chi- fee Ra ee , ; 
Bernice Engels, Director of Business and cago : rhe Jo RNAL 1S _indebted to P. O. 
Mathematics, Gary Public Schools, > = eotoceny  delby, Northeast Missouri State Teach- 
- A. R. Shoe maker, Assistant Professoi * College. Kirksville li a f 
Gary, Indiana of Economics, Dakota Wesleyan Uni- TS _<OUC8& Airxsyule, for a clipping o 
ears ilaat a recent editorial from the Macon (Mis- 
Elvin S. Eyster, Head of Business De- versity, Mitchell, South Dakota souri) Chronicle-Heraid. Part of this in- 
cage sil yoo! ad High School, Herbert A. Tonne, School of Education, teresting editorial follows: 
; ? & E i ; ‘ New York [ niversity, New York My daughter is taking a course in commercial 
Stacey B. Irish, Chairman of Business Arthur Williams, Director Commerce — 'w: = ~_ Fmt hits <a problem, she asks 
Education, Evanston Township High Education Division, Illinois State Nor- ewer y Beem bad eso Pig And geo Se 
School, Evanston, Illinois mal University, Normal, Illinois didn’t make such a hot grade with the professor. 
Then I took the matter up with three lawyers. 
The problem dealt with a supposed transaction 
in Michigan in which one man was supposed t 
fs 2 ‘ contract for a lot without giving the entire descrip 
The teachers and administrators who have signed the statement printed above feel that tion. I _ ad the ae oe te ~_ a copied hoe 
: . . . Pa ae * port of the case. wo of the lawyers decidec 
the time has arrived for intergrading the numerous activities of commercial teachers so with me against the professor and one said with 
as to accomplish their plan to r 7 2 a ? out a doubt that the professcr was right. Funny 
p eir plan to purpose. If you agree with the basic idea send your name Dirk Tokiit asthe “Sincenie) couch of ithe: etatetal 


to Professor Ann Brewington, School of Business, University of Chicago, Chicago, tage is also supposed to side with the pro 
essor, but two of the lawyers disagreed with 


Illinois for further support. If you have additional suggestions please send them to her. the rulings of the court. 


If you disagree send the basis for your objection. For your classes in teacher training I tell that not because of the personal appli- 
cation but to show how men, with the same set 


institutions, supplement operative statements of procedures for effecting a national of facts before them, with 2 knowledge of the 
x ‘ business they are called upon to transact, differ 
organization. with each other in deductions. 


RIDER COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 


Eight Weeks—Tuesday, June 18 to Friday, August 16 


Standard courses in Education and Commerce leading to various degrees will 
be available to teachers and regular students in the 1940 Summer Session. 
Special normal courses in Stenotypy and Stenograph. Reasonable expenses, 
small classes. Independent study under expert guidance. Many recreational 
opportunities, Regular faculty of competent and experienced teachers as- 
sisted by many commercial specialists. Courses in Commercial Education, 
Accounting, Business Administration, Journalism, Finance, and related fields. 
Special attractive courses in commercial teaching methods and Visual 
Education. Send credits at once for evaluation. 


Write for Summer School Bulletin and General Information. 
Address Director of Summer Session, Rider College, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 
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New York 





By 


Because of the nature of this book, a 
charge must be made for single copies, 
but this charge will be refunded in the 
event the book is adopted for class use. 
List Prices, text, 76c: workbook, 80c 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 


Chicago San Francisco 
Toronto London Sydney 


WHAT 
DO I DO 
NOW? 


A Guide to 
Correct Conduct 
and Dress for 


Business People 


Mildred M. Payne 


Boston 






THE AUTHORITY—The author is instructor of 
stenography, office practice, and business eti- 
quette at State Teachers College, Kearney, Ne- 
braska. She has used the material in this new 
book for several years in classroom activities 
to improve the personality of prospective office 


t 
workers and teachers. 


THE CONTENTS—Fifty-five exercises, grouped 
into ten units. The topics covered in these 
units are: Personality, Habits That Annoy, 
Background, Personal Appearance, Faring 
Forth, At Dinner, Voice and Conversation, In- 


troductions, Travel, and Correspondence. 


THE WORKBOOK—An activity program that 
will provide the student with an immediate op- 
portunity to give expression to the learning in 
the text. Contains review exercises, tests, refer- 
ences, and a bibliography. Teacher's Key 
covers text and workbook. 
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FREE...Charts and Outline of Safeguard Filing System 


Ask for this free 8-page circular, which illustrates and 
describes the Safeguard Filing System, the safest, simplest, 
best and easiest way of “filing and finding.’’ Our dealer 
will gladly give you a copy. . . or write direct to us. 


Globe-Wernicke 


(Orfaver|avar-hemmelarie) 


MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES 
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NEW IN CONTENT * + 
* * NEW IN ORGANIZATION 


x k& * 


20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


EIGHTEENTH EDITION 
CARLSON - PRICKETT - FORKNER 





Personal, social, and business applications 
Simplified equation approach 

Concrete presentation 

Spiral method of development 

Simple, nontechnical vocabulary 


Emphasis on realism and actual procedure 
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TH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Dr. Skene to Winthrop College 


Dr. Etta C. Skene has been appointed 
qssistant professor of commerce at Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 

Dr. Skene received her master’s degree 
ad her doctorate from New York Uni- 
versity and a teacher’s diploma from 
Gregg College, Chicago. She has done 
gaduate study at the University of Okla- 


hma and Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

She has taught in and was department 
head of commercial departments in sec- 
mdary schools in Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Illinois and New Jersey. She was a 
aching fellow and instructor for three 
years at New York University. For five 
years she was head of the department of 
secretarial science at Westbrook Junior 
College, Portland, Maine. 

Dr. Skene is co-author of 
Principals and Procedures in 
Shorthand. 


Teach ing 
Gregg 


Hartpence Changes Position 


Paul G. Hartpence, a former instructor 
inthe Bordentown Military Institute, Bor- 
dentown, New Jersey, has been appointed 
a member of the faculty in the commer- 
tial department of the Gloucester City 
High School, Gloucester City, New Jersey. 

Mr. Hartpence is a graduate of the 
State Teachers College, Trenton, New 
lersey, and is now doing graduate work 
at the. University of Pennsylvania. 


Mr, Turille to Emporia 


S. J. Turille has accepted a position to 
teach in the department of commerce of 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. 

Mr. Turille has taught in Elwood, 
Nebraska, and has been head of the de- 
jartment of commerce of College View 
High School, Lincoln. At the present 
tme he is at Harvard University, com- 
jleting his residence requirements for a 
doctorate. 

° 


Dr. Forkner Promoted 


Dean Russell of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, has announced the pro- 
motion of Dr. Hamden L. Forkner from 
the rank of associate professor to that of 
professor. Dr. Forkner’s many friends 
will be delighted to have this news. 
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Mr. Johnson made Principal 


William Taylor Johnson, head of the 
commercial department of Haskell Insti- 
tute, Lawrence, Kansas, for over twenty 
years, has been made principal of Carter 
Seminary, a government school for girls, 
at Ardmore, Oklahoma. 

Mr. Johnson is a 
Lawrence Business College 


graduate of the 
and received 


his B.A. degree from Central State 
Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, Michi- 
gan. He is a former president of the 
Missouri Valley Commercial Teachers 


Association. . 


New York University Promotions 

Chancellor Chase has announced the 
promotion of Dr. Helen Reynolds to the 
assistant professorship. Dr. Reynolds, 
who is secretary of the National Council 
for Business Education was formerly as- 
sociate professor of secretarial studies at 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Announcement was also made of. the 
promotion of Dr. Herbert A. — Edi- 
tor of The Journal of Business Educa- 
tion from the rank of associate professor 
to that of professor of education. 

* 

Mr. Dallas to New Boston 

W. G. Dallas, formerly head of the 
commercial department at Parma-Schaaf 
High School, Parma, Ohio, has been 
elected head of the department of com- 
merce at the New Boston High School, 
New Boston, Ohio. 


He received his B.S. degree from To- 
ledo University, Toledo, Ohio. He has 
taken additional work at Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling Green, Ohio, 
and at Ohio State University, Columbus, 


Ohio. 


Dr. Carter to Charleston, Illinois 


Dr. Elizabeth Hope Carter has just 
been appointed to the staff of the Com- 
merce department of Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College. 

Dr. Carter secured her 
gree at the University of 
her master’s degree at the 
Hawaii, and her doctorate at the 


bachelor’s de- 

Washington, 
University of 
Univer- 


sity of California. She also attended 
Montana State Normal and has done some 
personnel work at the University of 
Michigan and Northwestern University. 
She has taught in Hawaii, Montana, 
Utah, California and is now teaching in 
Illinois. For the past three years she has 
been teaching in Ventura Junior College, 
Ventura, California. 
2 


Mr. Siegel Honored 


At the annual luncheon of the Voca- 
tional High School Teachers Association 
of New York City, a medallion was 
awarded to Morris E. Siegel, director of 
evening and continuation schools of New 
York City, in recognition of his outstand- 
ing work in the field of vocational educa- 
tion. Dr. William FE. Grady, associate 
superintendent in charge of vocational 
high schools in New York City, acted as 
the toastmaster. 

Christopher M. Ryan, president of the 
Vocational High School Teachers Associ- 
ation, presented the medallion to Mr 
Siegel. In his speech of presentation, Mr. 
Ryan summarized the work of Mr. Siegel 
in the field of adult, evening, and voca- 
tional education during the past thirty-five 
years, 

; 4 
Mr. Williams to Elkins, W. Va. 


Heyward Williams, who has been doing 
graduate work in the department of busi- 
ness education at the University of Ken- 
tucky, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of commerce at Davis-Elkins Col- 
iege, Elkins, West Virginia. 

Mr. Williams taught business 
in the Monongah High School 
taking up his graduate work at the 
versity of Kentucky. 

7 


subjects 
before 


Uni- 


New Position for Perkins 
Wilbur L. Perkins, formerly 
the commerce department in the 
boro (Louisiana) High School, 
cepted a similar position in the 
(Louisiana) High School. 


head of 

Jones- 
has ac- 
Ruston 
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Commercial Books 





A complete list of excellent titles for the com- 
mercial class is published by Ginn and Company. 
There is a book for every class need—business 
training, English, law, geography, economics, 
marketing, bookkeeping, typewriting, arithmetic, 
vocational guidance. Among new titles are: 


COLBY AND FOSTER: ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
$1.92 


BREWER, HURLBUT, AND CASEMAN: INTRODUC- 
TORY BUSINESS TRAINING $1.60 


DAVIS, LINGHAM, and STONE: MODERN BUSINESS 
ENGLISH. REVISED $1.44 

GOODMAN AND MOORE: ECONOMICS IN EVERY- 
DAY LIFE $1.80 


McMACKIN, MARSH, and BATEN: THE ARITHME- 
TIC OF BUSINESS, NEW EDITION $1.48. Diag- 
nostic Tests $0.28  - 


Prices are subject to discount. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus 
San Francisco 
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A FOUNDATION COURSE 
FOR ALL BUSINESS STUDENTS 


OFFICE PROCEDURE 
AND PRACTICE 
by 


Charles H. “Langer, Ph.B., C.P.A. 


Here in compact form is an abundance of material which 
stenographers, secretaries, clerks, bookkeepers—all persons 
entering a business office—should have. 

Business in its broad aspect and the form and functioning 
of our economic organization is covered first. Then fol. 
lows treatments of the procedures and practices found in 
the various departments of business, such as the financial, 
purchasing, selling, labor, payroll, and administratiy «. 
In addition to the comprehensive treatment of the func. 
tions of each department, the interdependence and inter. 
relations of departments are discussed. Profuse illistra- 
tions of business papers and office devices make clear the 
purpose of such instruments. 

Educators have welcomed Office Procedur+ and 
Practice because it fills an important gap in com. 
merce courses—a knowledge of how thing- are 
done in business. 


< 


We will gladly send this modern work for ninety dvs 
examination upon request. 


S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


WALTON PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 




















She hinil of poiiloos in 
that every student ct 


PERSONAL-USE 
BOOKKEEPING 


GENERAL 
RECORD 
KEEPING 


By 


Dalrymple and Heiges 





Correspondence Invited 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 


REDUCE FAILURES—CUT SCHOOL COSTS 





Reduce failures and cut administrative costs 
by adopting this simple treatment of bookkeep- 
ing. Simplicity, and the personalized content 
insure fewer failures and more useful learning. 


ONE YEAR—GRADES 9, 10, 11 





This is a one-year nonvocational bookkeeping 
course that can be mastered and enjoyed by 
all students. It contains functional arithmetic, 
and places the proper emphasis on penman- 
ship, neatness, accuracy, and the systematic 


keeping of records of all kinds. 


NONTECHNICAL—NONVOCATIONAL 





After an approach based on projects of every: 
day activities, it presents the simple funda- 
mentals of bookkeeping stripped of its techni- 
cal aspects. Provides a usable understanding 


of bookkeeping principles, and a wealth of 








New York Chicago San Francisco Boston practice that students enjoy doing. There is 
Toronto London Sydney an inexpensive workbook for each semester. 
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WHAT DO | DO NOW?, by Mildred M. 
Payne, New York: The Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, 120 pp. 76c. 


A book that treats a neglected but im- 
portant factor in business education. This 
gide to correct conduct and dress for 
iwsiness people provides training in per- 

onality traits that is essential if our stu- 
ients are to obtain and retain positions. 

Getting a job and promotion on the job 
depend in a large measure on the type 
of training that can be obtained from 
What Do | Do Now? It offers a practical 
method of marketing one’s ability. 

This book will be found unusually in- 
feresting for teachers of business subjects 
-first, because the material in this book 
fas been used for several years in an 
fort to improve the personalities of 
prospective office workers and_ teachers. 
nother words, this is the result of prac- 
tical experience. Second, the book is ex- 
femely inexpensive and therefore a copy 
of the book can be put in the hands of 
tidents of secretarial practice or other 
fnishing courses which serve to articulate 
sthool and business life. Third, the sub- 
ject matter of the book is specific. We 
feognize that students do not understand 
gmeralizations. This little book does not 
gve generalizations about courtesy but 
gives specific treatment of what to do and 
what not to do, and therefore should be 
weful to our students. 

In a detailed way, each of the ten chap- 
fs covers one of the following topics: 
Personality, Habits That Annoy, Back- 
gound, Personal Appearance, Faring 
forth, At Dinner, Voice and Conversa- 
tion, Introductions, Travel and Corre- 
gondence. These topics are covered in 
the same order in the workbook that is 
wailable. This material trains the student 
in what to do by having him do it. A 
tacher’s manual provides comments and 
amswers for both the text and workbook. 
Teachers of business subjects will want 
© own copies of this book for their own 
se. The material in this little book is 
more complete than that available in most 
formal books on etiquette and yet it is ob- 
fainable at a fraction of the cost. 

If it should be impossible for you to get 
this book for individual use in office prac- 
tice classes, make certain to have at least 
several copies in the school library. 

* 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGE- 
MENT, by Bernard A. Shilt and W. Har- 
mon Wilson, Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Company, 636 pp. $1.80. 


_A new type of book based upon some 

new developments in business 

. It is designed for courses com- 

monly referred to as business principles, 

dusiness management, business organiza- 

tion, advanced business training, business 

administration, or business organization 
and management. 

In the development of this book, par- 
licular attention has been given to the 
specific details of organizing and operating 
asmall business. At the same time a suf- 
ficient amount of background information 
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is given with regard to large organiza- 
tions so that the student going into those 
organizations will have a better under- 
standing of their functions and procedures. 
As many types of small businesses are 
retail establishments, considerable em- 
phasis is placed on those organizations. 

Particular care has been taken to avoid 
a theoretical development of the prin- 
ciples of management and organization: 
therefore specific details of procedure, or- 
ganization, and management are disc ussed. 
For instance, when forms of business or- 
ganization are considered, specific ex- 

amples are used to clarify the explana- 
tion. In the discussion of purchasing 
procedure, concrete examples are used. 
The chapter on business risks and insur- 
ance includes some theory, but, for the 
most part, it deals with concrete ‘examples 
and information. 

Business Principles and Management in- 
troduces many topics not covered in other 
specific business courses, and it ties to- 
gether much of the subject matter found 
in other separate courses. It helps to give 
the student a practical working under- 
standing of business organization, busi- 
ness management, and business procedure. 
This course provides a valuable back- 
ground for every student who expects to 
go into business and provides specific 
training for a person who may actually 
manage his own business. The follow- 
ing are some of the specific topics em- 
phasized : Forms of business organization ; 
internal business organization; organizing 
a business; business management; busi- 
ness principles; business procedures ; busi- 
ness information; applied mathematics; 
integrated subject matter; business ethics. 

e 


SELLING PROBLEMS—A WORKBOOK 
FOR SELLING TO THE CONSUMER, by 
Edward Reich, New York: American 
Book Company, 192 pp. $.60. 


Problems and projects vitalize the sub- 
ject of selling. This book includes a 
Junior-Workers Unit for young people 
who must begin their store work in the 
packing and delivery departments. There 
are 48 units, each with 10 to 20 prob- 
lems, including self-rating sheets, prog- 
nostic and comprehensive tests. 

In this book there are more problems 
than can be covered in a semester. The 
teacher, therefore, has a choice of prob- 
lems ; he may assign specific eo on to 
individual students or assign different 
problems to various groups of class mem- 
bers. A class of average ability may give 
especial attention to the junior types of 
store problems, personality development, 
manners, and general attitudes. On the 
other hand, a class having high-average 
ability may pass over the junior types of 
store problems quickly and give more at- 
tention to the merchandising and manage- 
ment phases of selling. 

This workbook is a genuine contribution 
to the teaching materials of pre-service 
training in merchandising. Teachers of 
retailing in the high schools will find this 
book the answer to their problem of class- 
room teaching materials. 


a 


LAW OFFICE SECRETARY’S MANUAL, 
by John J. Antus, New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 343 pp. $3.50. (Subject to 
School Discount) . 


Law stenography is a highly specialized 
field and the beginner needs special help 
in orientation for work. The author has 
just this kind of help in mind in the or- 
age ag of the materials in this text 
tor the law stenographer. He wishes to 
help the beginner to help herself in the 
tense working hours of the first few 
weeks in a new position. 

He suggests source books for reference 
and describes the nature and place of va- 
rious legal papers that are a part of the 
tools which the law stenographer must 
use. He describes the many procedures 
that must be followed in handling law- 
suits and the various legal papers in- 
volved in them. He emphasizes the im- 
portance of the stenographer in relieving 
the lawyer of much of the routine paper 
work in the office. 

The Appendix of the text gives a good 
sampling of the kind of dictation mate- 
rial a law stenographer may expect in the 
office. This material suggests the impor- 
tance of the legal vocabulary which must 
be a part of the technical training for this 
kind of work. 

There is a dearth of material available 
for training of stenographers in this spe- 
cialized field and the text seems to ad- 
mirably meet a need for this type of ma- 
terial. 


CITIZENS AT WORK, by J. S. Young, E. 
M. Barton, and L. S. Johnston; New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 402 pp. $1.32. 


A textbook on economic citizenship 
which will appeal to teachers of the so- 
cial studies in the ninth grade and will 
serve as a useful reference book for 
teachers of introduction to business. 

It is a book primarily devoted to ele- 
mentary economics rather than to an in- 
troduction to business. Considerable oc- 
cupational guidance is presented. Among 
the teaching devices used are quotations 
which present the thesis of the chapter, 
stated aims at the beginning of the chap- 
ter, careful summaries, word studies, 
references and quotations to be used as 
the basis for problem solving. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY: Industries and 
Resources of the Commercial World, by 
Charles E. Colby and Alice Foster. Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Company, 685 pp. $1.92. 


A rather complete revision of one of 
the most popular economic geography 
texts. The book uses the topical ap- 
proach to the subject just as the earlier 
edition did. There has been extensive re- 
vision in terms of bringing material up 
to date in transportation and in the con- 
sideration of shipping as influenced by 
the current situation. The atlas section 
is considerably expanded. 
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The writing satisfaction 
of an Esterbrook begins 
with the “business” end 
. the point. There are 
18 point styles from 
which to choose. You 
can be sure of getting 
the one point _ best 
suited to your business 
needs or personal re- 
quirements. Several ex- 
tra-fine styles are ideal 
for bookkeepers and 
accountants. 





Re - New- Point Convenience 


If mishap should overtake your Ester- 
brook you need not face any repair 
delay. You can duplicate the point 
you use at any Esterbrook dealer’s 
. .. and screw it in the barrel yourself. 
Remember, only Esterbrook can give 
you the writing points that have led 
the world in writing satisfaction for 
over 80 years. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
50 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


ESTERBROOK § 9° -- and 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


2 Re-New-Point for Ester- 
brook Fountain Pen 


stertivok 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


Worlds Greatest Pen Makers since 1858 
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Applied Business Arithmetic, Fourth Edition, by Law Office Secretary's Manual, by Johu J, Antus, 


Curry & Rice, Cincinnati: South-Western Pub- New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 343 pp. $3.59 
lishing Company, 576 pp. $1.48. (Subject to School Discount). 
e 
~ " ° 
Correct Topgertios Style, by George Thomas 
Walker, New York: The Ronald Press Com- ss ce on Commercial Law (Based on New York 
pany, 90 pp. $1.25. P. A. Law Questions with Answers), py 
e A. Lincoln Lavine, New York: l’rofessional 
Economic Geography, Third Edition, by Staples Publications, 694 pp. $4.75. 
and York, Cincinnati: South-Western Publish- e 
ing Company, 702 pp. $1.96. 
vd Office and Secretarial Training (Revis« Edition), 
How To Be a Top-Flight Salesman, by George B. by Rufus Stickney and Blanche (> Stickney, 
Spencer, New York: OD. Appleton-Century New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. ) 
Company, 176 pp. — e 
Introductory Economics, Second Edition, by J. Secretarial Training (Revised Fadition), by 
Dodd, Cincinnati: South-Western pti hies Edward J. McNamara, New York: The Ronald 
Company, 596 pp. $1.60. Press Company, 304 pp. $2.75. 





To be a successful 
secretary in a highly 
responsible position 
requires ability in 
many lines 


THOROUGH TRAINING IN THE 
VARIED DUTIES REQUIRED 
IS FOUND IN 


THE TRAINING 


of a 


SECRETARY 


WIKDALL, THOMPSON AND KEENLY 
XIV + 465 pp. illus., $1.72 


WRITTEN in a clear-cut, lively style this 
book holds the attention of the student from 
beginning to end. Office procedures, dictation, 
handling of incoming and outgoing communica- 
tions, meeting callers and representing the em- 
ployer in various situations, gathering data, tele- 
phoning, composing and writing letters of dif- 
ferent kinds are treated clearly and fully. Ex- 
cellent advice is also given concerning manners, 
dress, personality, etc. 


The emphasis placed upon English, the prac- 
tical case problems, the “Business Points” that 
cover principles of business, law, or management 
which an efficient secretary should know are 
important features. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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Remington Noiseless 

Edition) a Typewriters in the 
Stickney, GE. us nd ete ee 
, SR ae 7" ts i‘. can Medical Associa- 

tion, Chicago, Illinois 


THE ONE TYPEWRITER 
THAT HAS EVERYTHING 


Remington Noiseless 
Typewriters in a class- 
room of the Dobbins 
Vocational School, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


In Office or Classroom... in School or in Business. . . 
here is the one typewriter that does everything de- 
manded of a writing machine, not merely better but 
quietly. For better letters . . . for matchless printwork 
. . . for manifolding and stencil cutting . . . and, above 
all, for QUIET, the Remington Noiseless is the choice 


of educators and business men alike. 


GENERAL SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Remington Rand Inc. 
BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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to you and your Underwood Ma 
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Typewriter . . . for the job yo 
every business day. You've teamed 
with the Underwood in producin 


Fe ect 


everything from routine letter to 


annual report. You've used th 


Underwood to do a finer typing job 
with greater typing speed Soe BESS 


ee 


typing effort. You've helped create a 
demand for more than 
5,000,000 Underwoods to 
fill. You’ve helped mak 
Underwood the Typewrite: 
Leader of the World! 
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UNDERWOOD MASTER TYPEWRITER 
SERIAL NO. 5,000,000 


C; / N your own tactful way, Miss Secre- 
= tary, you have brought Leadership 
to Underwood. Year after year you have asked 
for the right to work on the Underwood as the 
machine of your choice. And Underwood, in 
return, has not only des eloped the basic features 
of speed, accuracy, durability and simplicity but 
has given your favorite typewriter far greater 
operating ease. It was in yor interest that the 
Champion Keyboard was developed . . . for 
your comfort that the Underwood was given 
Front Controlled Margin Stops—for your ease 
of touch that Dual Touch Tuning was created. 
Executives ' If, by chance, you haven't 
seen the newest Underwood —the famous 

Master —- telephone or write and we'll 
place it on trial. Here is your opportunity ne ; site - : 
Wouldn’t you like to read the winning answer to the question: "What Are The 


; r thy rreate i J > H , . ae a , 
tO try this greatest of all U nderw oods j Oualifications Of A Good Se retary?” Write for free booklet entitled—'‘Patty 


aot 


under your own working conditions with- H ji Perfect’’—featuring prize essay in recent 5 Millionth Underwood’’ Contest 
a Typewriter Divisior UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY Typewriter 
oat i fan 1 ; ; ‘ 

out obligation of any kind. } sae oathines lading 5... Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Suppli 

’ark Ay New York, N. Y. « Sales and Service kverywhere 
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